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“BLUE AND GOLD TOURS» 
TO 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


The South African Railways, in association with the leading 
Shipping Lines on the African routes, have organised an attractive 
programme of sunshine tours to South Africa for the coming Winter. 


Sailings from British and Continental ports will be made 
throughout December, 1930, and January, 1931. The steamer fares, 
on a liberal concessionary basis for the return voyage of 12,000 
miles, are unique in travel values. 


A comprehensive series of rail tours in South Africa has been 
arranged in conjunction with the steamship sailings, and the 
inclusive costs of the combined sea and land tours range, accord- 
ing to duration, class of accommodation, etc., from £70 to £205. 


The full descriptive programme “ Blue and Gold Tours” will 
be sent, post free, on request. Apply :— 


The Director, 
Publicity and Travel Bureau, 
South Africa House, 
73 Strand, 
London, W.C. 2, 
and 


the leading Tourist and Travel Agencies. 
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INCREASED COMPOUND BONUSES 
Triennium, 1927-1929. 


rrr 


THE UNITED 
KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


announce that the results of the recent Valuation 
justify Further Increases in the rates of 
Compound Bonus. 





The Bonuses declared range from 


£2 10 to £250 
per annum on each £100 of 
Sum Assured 


as increased by existing Bonuses. 





o_o 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Chairman: The Right Hon. Walter Runciman, 


FUNDS EXCEED - £18,500,000 








DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES: 


WILL YOU SEND THEM 
HALF-A-CROWN 
TO FEED THE CHILDREN ? 








PLEASE HEREP HER UP 

A RUNG OR TWO. 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes are making their Annual Appeal for 
400,000 Half-Crowns to help feed their family of 8,291 
boys and girls—the largest family in the world. It equals 
atown. Think of supporting a town! 


You always send to the 





Half-Crown Appeal. 


400,000 Half-Crowns Required 
for the Children’s Food. 


Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food 
Fund,” and crossed, may be addressed to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, L.1. 
































THE MISSIONS 
TO SEAMEN 


Offices 
11 BUCKINGHAM STREET, 
STRAND, LONDON, WC.2 
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Patrons -— THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN 
Vice-Patron —- —- -— “— H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
President - - - - THE EARL OF ATHLONE, K.G, 


For the greater part of their lives 
Sailors are deprived of HOME and 
CHURCH, the two things which 


count most to us all. 


The Missions to Seamen supplies 
this need. 








WILL YOU HELP? 








The funds are £4,000 down this 
year ! 





STUART C. KNOX, M.A.. Secretary. 























ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





PrestpENT—-TuEe Most Hon. THE 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 


Medical Superintendent: Danie. F. Rampaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary Boarders, persons suffering from incipient 
nervous and mental] disorders, as well as certified patients of both sexes, 
are received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacterio- 
logical and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special 
nurses, male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous 
villas in the grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is'a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients and voluntary boarders can be admitted. 
It is equipped with all the apparatus for the most modern treatment 
of Mental and- Nervous Disorders. It contains special departments 
for hydrotherapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian 
baths, the prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, 
Electrical baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating 
Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an X-ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, 
and a Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. lt 
also contains . Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and 


pathological research. 
MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated.in a park and farm af 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardehs and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing, 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Voluntary Boarders or Patients may visit 
this branch for a short seaside change or for longer periods. The 
Hospital has its own private bathing house on the seashore. There is 
trout-fishing in the park. 


At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 


For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 56 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 
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Shades 
Whiter 
in 3 days 


She deciced to try the Kolyros Dry-Brush Technique— 
a half-inch of Kolynos on a dry brush, morning and night. 
‘Within 3 days she discovered for the first time in her life 
that ugly, yellow teeth are as unnatural as sore, spongy 
gums. Her teeth were whiter—fully 3 shades. Switch to 
Kolynos and see how its antiseptic foam removes tartar 
and destroys mouth germs, the presence of which leads to 
decay—washes away tle mucoid coating—cleans teeth 
down to the naked white enamel—without injury. Also, 
it invigorates gums and firms them. 

Get Kolynos from your chemist to-day, or write to veto 


(Dept. W. 
36),Chenies 
Street, 
Tg age 


’ for 


DENTAL CREAM a —— 











ROBIN HOOD 
“ROYAL” BOILERS 


are suitable for fixing in scullery 

or kitchen, and will give warmth 

in every room when_used_in 

conjunction with “ROYAL” 
Radiators. 


Through all Heating Engineers, 


The Beeston Boiler Co., Ltd., 


‘\ Beeston, Notts. Va 


Write for Booklet. 
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Inexpensive 


Dressing Gowns 
of Artificial Silk. 


In navy-blue, turquoise-blue, 
old-gold or deep-red. 


21/- 
Other qualities, from 30/- to 75/- 


Pure Silk Brocade Gowns. 
From £4-15-0 to 8 Gns. 


Catalogue of Men’s Clothes sent on request. 


Peter Robinson Ltd. Oxford Street W 1. 
Telephone Number: MUSEUM 7700 
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CURTAINS | 






for the latest 


M Colour Schemes 
and 
Newest Materials 


a lo 
ISTORYS 


Kensington HighSt 


LONDON. W. 
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THE FURIDA MITT 





Leaves the fingers and grip free, but keeps 
the hands and wrists warm and supple. 


FOR SHOOTING, FISHING, GOLF, WINTER 
TENNIS, GARDENING & OUTDOOR USE IN 
COLD WEATHER. 

“The freedom and grip of a bare hand with the cosy 

warmth of a fur glove.” 
Stocked by leading Stores and Outfitters. 
In case of difficulty in obtaining the Mitts, a 
post card to the Manufacturers will bring the 
yame of nearest Suppliers. 


DERWENT MILLS LIMITED 
MATLOCK 
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BLUE STAR CRUISES 


By Britain’s wonder ship 


ARANDORA STAR’ 


WITH PERFECT CUISINE AND SERVICE. 


ial 





Special Christmas Cruise to 
the MEDITERRANEAN, 
Dec. 19, visiting Ceuta 
(for Tetuan), Palermo, 
Naples, Villefranche (for 


WEST INDIES, Jan. 24th, 
1931, calling at Las 
Palmas, Porto Rico, Bar- 
bados, Trinidad, Panama 
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Nice & Monte Carlo), | Canal, Jamaica, Haiti, 
Malaga & Lisbon. Also a | Cuba, Nassau, Bermuda, 
46-days’ cruise to the | Madeira. 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY: 


THE BLUE STAR LINE, 3, LOWER REGENT STREET, S.W.1. 
LIVERPOOL: 10, WATER ST. And all principal Tourist Agents. 














“TRANSAT ” 
The Open Sesame 
to 
ALGERIA, TUNISIA, 
MOROCCO, THE SAHARA 


To have visited North Africa§ 
without having seen the great 
oases of the Southern Sahara 
is to have not seen the country 
at all. 

Intense sunshine, cloudless skies, 
oceans of golden sand, flower-decked 
oases. ‘* Arabian Nights ” cities of 
Central Sahara, Imperial cities of 
Morocco, Palaces and Fountains, 
Mosques. and Minarets, an unfolding 
panorama of bewildering sights— 
more Eastern than the East, 


NORTH AFRICAN 


MOTOR TOURS 


Whether you wish to arrange an 
independent private tour or a Grand 
Luxe tour of your own devising, to 
use your own car, to take seats in 
the fixed itinerary coaches, to make 
a combined Rail and Car Tour, to 


make a desert crossing — the 
“Transat” has itreproachable ar- 
rangements — and its famous 44 
“ Transatlantique ” hotels that have 
made all this possible. 


Write for booklet, “The Magic of 
Islam.”’ 
Compagnie Générale 
TRANSATLANTIQUE, Ld. 
FRENCH LINE ~ es 
20 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1 
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News of the Week 


The Attack on Mr. Baldwin 
TYNHE question of Mr. Baldwin’s leadership | has 

provided the great political excitement of the 
week. The papers of Wednesday published a report 
from the Press Association that at a mecting of Con- 
servative rebels at St. Stephen’s Club on Tuesday evening 
forty-four of those present had signed the following 
resolution. ‘* We, the sub-joined members of the House 
of Commons submit that a change of leadership is essential 
to the national interest.” The names were given in full. 
Later in the day Colonel Gretton, who had presided at 
the meeting, announced that the report was unauthorized 
and inaccurate. That was to put it mildly. Some of 
the alleged signatories had not even been present at 
the mecting. There is no doubt, however, that the 
chief subject of discussion had been methods of direct 
attack upon Mr. Baldwin at the Conservative ‘Party 
mecting called for Thursday of this week. 

* 








We write just before that Party meeting takes 


place, but Mr. Baldwin’s friends seem to be con- 
fident that he is taking the only wise course and 
consider that if his position is weakened at the 
mecting an injury most diflicult to repair will be done to 
the Party. The main reason for their conviction that he 
is wise in preferring the quota and a subsidy on home- 
grown wheat to food taxes, at all events until food taxes 
are definitely proved to be necessary, is the evidence 
which is pouring in to the Conservative Central Office 
from the North of England that the urban voters there 
are as firmly opposed to food taxes as they were in the 
days of Mr. Chamberlain. The truth is that most Protec- 
tionists are suffering from a chilly reaction after their 
recent hot fit of enthusiasm for Preferential Tariffs. 
Mr. Bennett’s proposal is found, upon careful examination, 
to offer little help to this country. After all, they think, 
it might wreck the Conservative Party if this little help 
were purchased by the imposition of taxes which in a 
large part of England would be intensely unpopular, 
It is one thing to convince the South of England; it is 
another to move the solid North. Mr. Baldwin has 
wisely decided to submit himself to the sense of the 
mecting and to publish a report of the proceedings. He 
hopes no doubt to end the discord in the Party once 
for all, even if he should have to give place to another 


leader. 
* * * * 


Lord Melchett and Mr. Baldwin 

If as a result of the Party meeting or of the South 
Paddington by-election Mr. Baldwin’s hold should be in 
any way weakened, Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Rother- 
mere would, of course, claim a victory. With this 
possibility in view it is as well to remember how much the 
case for cireumspection in applying Protection has been 
strengthened during the past few days. The news from 
the North of England is not the whole story. Lord 
Melchett and Lord Elibank, who seemed to be “ whole 
hoggers ’’—to revive the Tariff Reform phrase of nearly 
thirty years ago—in the interests of Empire Free Trade, 
have announced that they are satisfied with Mr. Baldwin’s 
recent declaration. © “It seems to us,” they say, “ to 
carry out the policy for which we have been striving, and 
it provides an entirely free hand to grapple with the great 
task that lies ahead of the Conservative Party.” 

* ** a * 

The split between Lord Beaverbrook and his powerful 
follower Lord Melchett is thus quite plain, for Lord 
Beaverbrook said bluntly of Mr. Baldwin’s declaration 
“We reject this proposal. It would postpone to an 
uncertain future the policy which we believe to be the 
only method of attaining our ends.” Lord Beaverbrook, 
in spite of good advice from experienced _ politicians, 
clings obstinately to his plan of wrecking the only political 
Party which has any chance of introducing Preferential 
Tariffs. “‘Say ‘Food Taxes ’!”’ scolds Lord Beaverbrook, 
but Mr. Baldwin remembers what happened to Mr, 
Chamberlain in 1906, and to himself in 1923, when they 
hopefully brandished that phrase. 

* * * * 
Sir Charles Addis on Free Trade 

On Monday Sir Charles Addis, a Director of the Bank 

of England who is famous for his knowledge of inter- 
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national and colonial finance, delivered an important 
address to the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce. He 
said that Protection meant nothing unless it meant 
higher prices. It was a shortsighted and selfish policy 
which postponed the national interest to immediate 
private gain. The industries which needed Protection 
were obviously those which without it could not stand 
upon their own legs, but the danger was that inefficiency 
would be sheltered and would therefore become 
permanent. Protection interfered with the national 
division of labour and tended to reduce the aggregate 
of production and thus to diminish the total dividend 
available for distribution among the various economic 
groups. Under Free Trade Great Britain was still 
the greatest trading country of the world, and even 
last year her exports per head of the population had 
been more than twice as much as those of either France 
or the United States. 
* * * * 

The King’s Speech 

On Tuesday the new session of Parliament was 
opened by the King, whose presence and general 
appearance of health were a cause of much gratification, 
The King’s Speech, after alluding to the Impcrial Con- 
ference and to the forthcoming Round Table Conference 
on India, which the King himself will open, referred to 
the “ grave concern and sympathy ” which was caused 
by “the continuance of heavy unemployment.” The 
words which followed this declaration of concern—‘ My 
Government will persist in its efforts to develop and 
extend home, Imperial and foreign trade, and to help 
in measures which will lead to greater efficiency in 
industry ”—were noticeably innocent of the optimistic 
promises which adorned the Government’s previous 
statements about unemployment. 

* * * * 


The principal Bills promised in the Speech deal with 
increased settlement and employment upon the land, 
large-scale farming, the reclamation of land, and the 
organization of producers for marketing purposes; the 
taxation of land values; the raising of the school age ; 
the amendment of the Trade Disputes Act ; a Consumers’ 
Council; town-planning and the preservation of rural 
amenities; the consolidation of the Factory Acts; 
Electoral Reform; the Washington Hours Convention ; 
the International Convention for the Safety of Life at 
Sea; and the creation of a new statutory authority for 
London passenger traffic. 

* * * ~ 

We can only hope that the taxation of land values 
will not reproduce the disastrous experience of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s “* People’s Budget.” It is an attractive 
argument that the owners of sites ripe for building 
have no right to ask to be taxed at the rate of 
agricultural land; but unfortunately facts have so far 
been stronger than theory. The administration of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s site-value taxation cost at least three 
millions more than the amount produced. Another 
point to the discredit of his taxes was that they brought 
cheap building nearly to a standstill. In the end Mr. Lloyd 
George helped to jeer them out of existence. It is 
possible that the conditions which have arisen since the 
War have changed the situation enough to justify 
another experiment. Several local authorities, not 
renowned for progressive opinions, have been startled by 
the increase in the value of land along the arterial roads 
and have persuaded themselves that it would be 
safe to claim a share of the increased value for the 
public. Whatever may happen, we hope that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s disaster will be kept in careful recollection in 











order that errors may be on the side of caution, not of 


rashness. 
* * * * 


We have referred in a leading article to the decision 
to set up a Commission to inquire into Unemployment 
Insurance. We suppose that this must be taken to 
mean that the All-Party Conference on the subject has 
failed to agree. There will be an inevitable delay, 
though the Government propose to reduce the delay to 
a minimum by insisting upon Interim Reports on the 
most pressing questions. The Government in the presence 
not only of this subject but of unemployment generally 
have a dreary, listless, despairing look. The debate 
on the Address on Wednesday went badly for them, and 
Sir Oswald Mosley did not spare them. 


. * * * * 
India 


The conditions in India continually improve. Even in 
Gujarat, where Mr. Gandhi started civil disobedience, 
life is more nearly normal than it has been for a long 
time, and arrears of taxation have been coming in. The 
Daily Herald, which presumably has easicr access than 
any other paper to the secrets of the Government, an- 
nounced on Thursday, October 23rd, that the Viceroy 
in Council has produced proposals for a new Indian 
Constitution which will be laid before the Round Table 
Conference. The main feature is said to be a plan for 
making the Central Government responsible to the 
Legislature. The Daily Herald says that Lord Irwin 
agrees with the suggestion in the Simon Report that the 
Provinces should become virtually autonomous, but he is 
convinced that “‘ the time has come ” for a move towards 
responsibility at the Centre. He is persuaded that no 
proposals short of this will be regarded “* as even discus- 


sable ” by the Indian representatives at the Conference. 
* * * * 


Lord Irwin, the Daily Herald continues, admits that full 
responsible government is not possible at once. Fortun- 
ately nearly all the Indian reformers agree with him about 
this. He therefore wants to see Dyarchy, which more or 
less served its purpose in the Provinces, applied to the 
Central Government. Some Ministers would become 
responsible at once to the Central Legislature, but other 
Services, such as Defence, Law and Order, and Finance, 
would be “ reserved ” for the present. If all this means 
exactly what it appears to mean the Round Table Con- 
ference will have a treble foundation for discussion—the 
Simon Report, the Viceroy’s memorandum, and_ the 
proposals of the Indian Delegation. 

* * ** * 

The main work of the Conference may be to reconcile 
the Indian proposals with Lord Irwin’s. We are not 
among those who think that there is much risk in consent- 
ing to an introduction of the principle of autonomy at 
the Centre. The proof of the pudding is in the eating, 
When it came to business the “ responsible” Indian 
Departments would need all the help they could get. 
Political evolution, like all other forms of evolution, 
moves slowly. ‘There is no real danger in letting the name 
be in advance of the fact. The name by which things 
are called happens to be extremely important in India. 
We Englishmen look more to the fact than to the name, 
but among Indians the reverse process is popular. Failure 
to recognize this is the highway to unnecessary dangers— 
dangers ironically accepted in the supposed interests of 


safety. : m 
* * 


The New South Wales Election 

The General Election in New South Wales has 
unexpectedly given the Labour Party a majority of ten 
in a House of ninety members. Mr. Lang comes back 
as Premier in place of Mr. Bavin. This is a serious 
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fact when Australia is desperately intent upon economy, 
and the effects have been appreciable on all the Stock 
Exchanges of the Empire. Mr. Lang, who during his 
last term of office conducted a spendthrift policy, restated 
his case only too clearly in his recent election campaign. 
It cannot be pretended that he has received his majority 
through any misunderstanding. He roundly attacked 
the policy of economy and self-sacrifice. He derided 
the Conference of Premiers and the Joint Loan Council, 
and declared that the cuts in salaries and wages were 
unnecessary and ought not to be tolerated. His own 
policy for undoing the harm of over-spending was to 
stimulate industry, to develop the undeveloped parts of 
the country, to organize markets and to stabilize prices’ 
* * * * 


He exclaimed that if Great Britain and America refused 
to lend New South Wales more money, there would be 
enough money in the State itself to pay for his policy, 
If there was to be retrenchment by restricting or 
abolishing offices he would abolish the State Governor 
and the Legislative Council. It must be said in justice to 
Mr. Lang that he has never joined in the demand for 
repudiation. He always says that he will find the money 
and honour the debts of his State. The trouble seems to 
be that he is a quite incurable optimist. It would, of 
course, be impossible to find in New South Wales the 
many millions necessary for managing life on his dreamlike 
scale. More borrowing of any sort will lead to heavier 
debts, and the end can be predicted with precision. 

* * * * 
The Revolution in Brazil 

On Friday, October 24th, the Brazilian Government was 
overthrown, not by the revolutionary forces which were 
advancing on Rio de Janeiro, both from north and south, 
but by the garrison, supported by the Navy, which 
decided to leave Dr. Washington Luiz and his friends in 
the lurch. Sao Paulo went over to the rebels on the same 
day. A Provisional Government was set up under General 
Barreto, with a policy of “ immediate reconciliation of 
the Brazilian family” and “the maintenance of all 
national pledges.” The signs are, however, that the 
Brazilian family is not altogether reconciled. Several 
Generals, at all events, did not see eye to eye with the 
Junta, and a certain agreement was reached only after the 
formation of another Provisional Government, and the 
decision to nominate Dr. Vargas President of the Republic. 
Dr. Vargas was the defeated candidate in the election 
for the Presidency last spring. Among British firms 
which have interests in Brazil there seems to be little 
alarm. President Hoover, however, is in an awkward 
position, because he declared in favour of the Federal 
forces which have been routed. It appears that Dr. Julio 
Prestes, who was to have succeeded Dr. Luiz on 
November 15th, has been arrested. The President him- 
self is a prisoner of the Junta. 

# * * * 
The Riddle of Fascism 

The annual celebrations of the March on Rome have 
provided Signor Mussolini with another opportunity for 
telling the world about Fascism. The part of the speech 
dealing with domestic policy was notable only for the 
admission that there were still Italians living in Italy 
who remained hostile to Fascism and all its glorious 
works, These “irreconcilable elements among the 
so-called liberal and_ professional bourgeoisie,” he 
indicated, would not much longer be tolerated. And 
since the moral “ war” against the new Italy was being 
waged incessantly outside Italy as well as within, it was 
necessary to renounce the idea that Fascism was an 
Italian patent, Italy must push forward with an 


aggressive Fascism which was to be “of universal 
application in its ideas, doctrine, and realisation.” 
* * * * 

The characteristic rhodomontade of the speeches in 
Tuscany and Milan earlier in the year was repeated in 
the references to Italian foreign policy, but there were 
three phrases which from the point of view of European 
peace mark a certain advance. Signor Mussolini 
expressly stated that Fascist Italy will “ never take the 
initiative in a war.” His comment on the question of 
treaty revision was extremely guarded, but differed in 
fact very little from the view taken by a majority in 
Great Britain, especially as to the need for a reduction 
of armaments in accordance with the clear obligation of 
Article 8 of the Covenant. Finally, he made it clear 
that Italian pacific expansion must be only toward the 
Kast—a sufficient explanation of Italy’s present friend- 
ships and alliances. The inference is that the present 
Franco-Italian discord need not be perpetuated. 

* * * * 
London University and the History of Art 

It is good news that the University of London has 
decided to establish on its Bloomsbury site an Institute 
for the study of the History of Art, and to found a Chair. 
The Professor of the History of Art will act as Director 
of the Institute. The whole scheme has been made 
possible by the munificence of Mr. Samuel Courtauld 
and Sir Joseph Duveen. Lord Lee has given much 
encouragement to it, and as we learn from the Times, 
intends to bequeath his collection of pictures to the 


Institute. 
x x x x 


A Tribute to Lord Cecil 

It is very pleasant to hear of the movement to do 
honour to Lord Cecil, greatest of those of our nation 
who have spent themselves these twelve years in the 
cause of peace. The proposal is to have a portrait of 
Lord Cecil painted and placed in the National Portrait 
Gallery, and a fund has been opened for this purpose. 
Contributions will be received at any branch of the 
Midland Bank, Ltd., or may be sent to the Hon. 
Secretary, “ Tribute to Lord Cecil Fund,” 48 Russell 
Square, W.C.1. Lord Cecil is a fine example of 
the statesman with a mission so urgent and significant 
that it trarscends the values of party politics. Our 
children looking upon his portrait will have cause to 
say “ His name liveth for evermore.” 

* * * * 
War Memorials and Sincerity 

The suggestion of the British Government to other 
nations that official envoys should no longer consider it 
an obligation to lay a wreath upon the tomb of the 
Unknown Warrior in any country which they visit has 
been sadly misunderstood. The Daily Herald said that 
the object was to ** eradicate memories of the Great War.” 
What sense would there be in our War Memorials if they 
were not to perpetuate these memories ? The Govern- 
ment were innocent of any such foolish intention. They 
had noticed that the laying of a wreath was rapidly 
becoming a matter of routine for official visitors, and they 
reasonably feared that what was regarded as obligatory 
was in danger of becoming insincere. We certainly 
prefer to know that whoever deposits a wreath at a 
memorial does so of his own free will. 

* * * # 

Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1980. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday, 
1024}x.d.; on Wednesday week, 104}3 ; a year ago, 100; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 24}; on 
Wednesday week, 933; a year ago, 86}; Conversion 
Loan (3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 81}; on Wednesday 
week, 80}; a year ago, 75}. 
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The New Session 


HE Government must already have learned the dis- 
advantages of optimism in drawing up a Parliamentary 
programme, yet they have again made more proposals 
for legislation than they can possibly carry out. The 
explanation is that what optimism did before, the pressure 
of their supporters has done now. The Government 
have offered, in the King’s Speech, we must suppose, 
only what they regard as the minimum necessary to 
enable them to keep a decent face. 

But the proposals are more controversial than in 
the last session. The expectation that the Government 
will somehow pull through without disgrace is based not 
so much on their ability to commend either themselves or 
their programme as upon the unpreparedness of the 
Conservatives to take their place. The offer of electoral 
reform to the Liberals did not take the expected shape. 
There is nothing when we write on Wednesday that 
amounts to the purchase price of constant Liberal support. 
If the Liberals should yet be promised the Alternative 
Vote the Government might conceivably remain in 
office without much difficulty for the next two years. 
We devoutly hope that in any case they will remain 
until a new India Act has been passed. 

We heartily welcome the Land Settlement Bill, although 
we know little as yet about its details, because it affirms 
the invaluable principle that there is more room for 
employment upon the land than anywhere else. There 
could be no surer sign of the soundness of the social 
structure of a modern State than a permanent and happy 
balance between the life of the towns and the life of the 
country. The familiar objection that the conditions 
upon small farms are extremely hard—that the livelihood 
to be won does not bear comparison with the economic 
standards insisted upon by the Trade Unions in other 
industries—quite fails to convince us. The small farmer, 
even if he has no real economic safety, has at least personal 
independence—a _ freedom from the supervision of 
““ bosses,” which is the equivalent of wealth to many 
types of mind. If all the members of a family work upon 
the farm so that there is no wages bill, and if the younger 
members of the family are inspired by the hope of one 
day having their own farms, there are all the elements of 
a life which has proved satisfactory to lovers of the land 
all over the world. If a day-by-day association with the 
fields, and the watching of Nature’s returns for manual 
Jabour—lIct it never be forgotten that ‘‘ manure ” means 
simply the hand-labour of tillage—bring a unique pleasure 
to those who have a heart and an eye for these things, why 
should anybody else be displeased ? Of course, the Bill 
will get itself mixed up with quotas and preferences and 
subsidies and bulk purchase, but in spite of all these 
controversial accidents the Land Settlement Bill will in 
itself be by no means the most controversial on the 
Government’s list. 

For the third time the Government will produce an 
Education Bill. Their second Bill (though it contained 
a most attractive scheme for helping the Voluntary Schools 
to make themselves ready more quickly than they could 
otherwise have done for the raising of the school-leaving 
age) was abandoned before it reached the stage of Par- 
liamentary discussion. The fact was that Sir Charles 
Trevelyan had not quite foreseen the intensity of the 
objections which would be raised by the Roman Catholics, 
We had greatly hoped that the scheme would go through, 
as seemed likely at one moment, if only because it would 
have signalized the end of the unreal “ religious difficulty.” 
We still hope that it will be possible to help the Voluntary 
Schools without awakening the old bitterness, but the 


matter with which the Government have undertaken to 
deal immediately is simply the raising of the school- 
leaving age. 

There is hardly any controversy now about the desir- 
ability of raising the age from fourteen to fifteen. The 
trouble is that if the age were raised at once all over the 
country there would be an unmanageable congestion in 
school buildings and an insufficient supply of teachers, 
We cannot say what steps the Government will take to 
meet such difficulties now that it hardly seems possible 
to help the Voluntary Schools in time to increase their 
staffs or enlarge their buildings. Sir Charles Trevelyan 
will have to perform feats of clever administration if he 
is to save a most desirable reform from becoming, after all, 
responsible for a collapse of efficiency and order. 

If the Government intend to provide ‘‘ maintenance ” 
during the last year of school life without any inquiry into 
the means of parents they will have to stave off some 
well-founded indignation. It is not enough to say that 
discrimination in giving financial assistance to the parents 
of children during the last year of school life means prying 
insolently into the money affairs of every family. No one 
can really defend a universal grant to parents for doing 
their duty, particularly when the finances of the country 
are in their present state. Nor can we think that mainten- 
ance without discrimination is right psychologically. It is 
notorious that people are inclined to set little or no value 
upon what they get for nothing. It is desirable that the 
nation should think of education rather as a precious 
thing to be come by in its higher stages only by taking 
thought and trouble. 

The promised Bill to amend the Trade Disputes Act of 
1927 is a distinct instance of yielding to pressure. Mr. 
Henderson promised the recent Trades Union Congress 
that he would try to get the second reading passed before 
Christmas, but is it not pretended that Ministers attach 
much importance to this Bill. There is no excuse, at 
all events, for allowing it to become an obstacle in the 
way of more urgent legislation. The Labour campaign 
against the Act of 1927 fell very flat throughout the 
country, and it has since been proved that those Trade 
Unions which have energy and a sincere belief in their 
principles and methods scarcely suffer at all from being 
compelled to contract into the political levy instead of 
contracting out. 

The decision to refer the affairs of the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund to a Royal Commission is disappointing. 
There is bound to be a long delay while the Commission 
sits and in the meantime the Fund will have to go on 
borrowing. The Fund if maintained on a. true actuarial 
basis ought to be one of the greatest of national blessings, 
but under the present conditions it is the principal im- 
pediment to national economy and is rapidly becoming a 
means of demoralization. Until this year we were very 
ready to believe that abuses of the Fund were rare. 
We resisted the general use of the contemptuous word 
“dole.” But more recent evidence, particularly since 
Miss Bondfield altered the definition of ‘ genuinely 
seeking work,” has inclined us to think that instances of 
drawing the grant without any just claim are now wide- 
spread. The conditions and the amount of the grant 
ought to be finally placed beyond the reach of electoral 
competition. 

The Electoral Reform Bill as it was foreshadowed 
in the Prime Minister’s explanation on Tuesday is merely 
to contain the checks upon excessive expenditure and 
the abolition of plural voting which Labour urged upon 
the Ullswater Committee. The Liberals, of course, 
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want Proportional Representation, and it is an open 
secret that the Government have refused to let them 
have it. It seems to be taken for granted that the 
House of Lords would oppose the Alternative Vote— 
which would barely placate the Liberals—and that the 
Government would have to make use of the Parliament 
Act and pass the Bill three times within two years over 
the heads of the Lords. The Government may not 
last long enough for that in spite of Liberal support. 
Is not this a case which might at last have convinced the 
Government that there is something in the Referendum ? 
Unfortunately, in this country the Referendum has 
always been invoked as a device, a mere matter of con- 


venience, to save a Party leader from an awkward situation. 
To.ask the nation, or the members of a Party, some 
theoretical badly defined question is to ensure discredit 
for the Referendum. The only proper use of it is for 
asking the electors whether they do or do not want a 
particular Bill which has passed through all its stages in 
the House of Commons. It may be said that the Govern- 
ment might rely upon getting by the Parliament Act 
what they would probably lose at a Referendum. Yes— 
but “ sudden death,” as lawn-tennis players say, is often 
the best way. “ Playing it out ” takes time and Govern- 
ments, as in the present case, often have not enough 
time. 


The Zionist Crisis 


T would be a tragedy if the dispute over the White 
Paper on British policy in Palestine caused a per- 
manent rift. For nothing is more certain than that the 
responsible members of all the British Parties desire to 
honour in the letter and in the spirit the Balfour Declara- 
tion. Great Britain, unlike most other countries, allows 
no political force or sense to anti-Semitism. We nearly 
all wish to see the achievement of the Zionist ideal. We 
should wish this merely because of the satisfaction it 
would give to innumerable earnest Jews even if the 
pledge to set up a National Home for the Jews in 
Palestine had not been made as a definite return for the 
brave and generous help of Jews in the War. 

We may take it, therefore, that Lord Passfield’s 
statement of policy, about which we wrote last week, 
was not intended to do the slightest injury to Zionism. 
It is the more regrettable that Mr. Baldwin, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, Mr. Amery and Mr. Lloyd George should 
all have accused the Government flatly of a breach of 
faith. This accusation has vastly reinforced the strength 
of the Jewish agitation all over the world against British 
policy. And yet the most that can fairly be charged 
against Lord Passfield was that he expressed himself 
very clumsily. It is no doubt possible to read into the 
White Paper an anti-Jewish tendency. We are satisfied 
that it is not really there, but let us admit the appear- 
ance. The right course for the British critics would 
have been to express grave doubts and to demand an 
immediate debate in Parliament. Their accusation of a 
breach of faith has an extremely ugly look. It makes 
the work of the Government more difficult than it need 
be at a time when India is on their hands and Egypt 
may become yet another serious burden. And it courts 
the danger of a discontinuity in British foreign policey— 
a thing which ought by all human means to be avoided. 
We say “ foreign policy ” because really this matter of 
Palestine brings us into sympathy or collision, as the 
case may be, with almost every country in the world. 
It is only an accident that Palestine is under the 
care not of the Foreign Office but of the Colonial 
Office. 

It may be impossible, as non-Zionist Jews themselves 
believe, to hold a balance between Jews and Arabs in 
Palestine which will finally please both. But although 
only the future can give an answer to this doubt, it is 
practicable to dispel without dclay the doubts as to 
British good faith. In an interesting letter to the Times, 
the Bishop of Hereford says that when the Balfour 
Declaration was issued the Zionist leaders disliked the 
words ‘to facilitate the establishment in Palestine of 
a National Home for the Jewish people,” and urged the 
substitution of the words “ the reconstitution of Palestine 
as a National Home for the Jewish people,” but that the 
British Government several times refused the emenda- 


tion. That shows that the Government were conscious 
from the start of the delicacy of the attempt to safeguard 
Arab interests equally with Jewish interests. The Home 
was to be the rallying point, and a source of pride, for 
Jews all over the world, but it was not to involve a 
domination over the Arabs. 

In the light of this revelation, which only puts more 
emphasis upon much other evidence to the same effect, 
the White Paper seems to be just in substance though 
arguably tactless in manner. Whenever truth depends 
upon a nice adjustment of meaning (as it conspicuously 
does in the case of Palestine), it is a familiar catastrophe 
for some particular point to receive undue emphasis. 
Theologians readily admit that those who were called 
heretics were frequently over-zealous in their orthodoxy 
—they were so anxious to rescue an insufficiently empha- 
sized truth that they asserted it at the expense of some 
other truth of equal validity. Lord Passfield is charged 
with heresy. But the Prime Minister, in a message which 
he sent to General Smuts (one of the critics of the White 
Paper), pointed out that the Government in rescuing 
the rights of the Arabs from partial obscurity were 
merely acting on the suggestion of the Permanent Man- 
dates Commission. That Commission remarked that if 
the Mandatory Government had concerned itself more 
closely with the social and economic adaptation of the 
Arab population to the new conditions due to Jewish 
immigration it would have served the interests of both 
Jews and Arabs. That is a pertinent rejoinder to the 
charge of heresy. 

The Prime Minister also told General Smuts that the 
Government had no idea of “ crystallizing” the Jewish 
movement in Palestine at its present stage. The proposed 
checks upon the transfers of land from Arabs to Jews, 
and upon Jewish immigration, are only temporary— 
only to last as long as may be necessary for the rectifica- 
tion of an economic state which has become distorted. 
The Jews speak truly when they say that the Arabs 
have never been deprived of their land by any com- 
pulsion. The Arabs have always been voluntary sellers. 
All the same, we hold that a reasonable administration 
of the Mandate requires Great Britain to remember 
continually that, as compared with the efficient Jews 
who have high organizing abilities and considerable 
capital, the Arabs are helpless children, When they lose 
their land they lose even the prospect of employment, 
because the Jewish landowners, so far as is possible, 
employ only Jews. It would not be unfair to compare 
the Arabs with the native populations in Africa who 
can do little to help themselves and whose welfare is 
therefore to be regarded as in the nature of a trust. 
The Prime Minister makes it plain that there is no inten- 
tion to suspend Jewish colonization on the large amount 
of land which is already in Jewish ownership but is still 
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undeveloped. The intention, in fine, is that rural develop- No doubt the Government thought that economie 


ment shall be controlled on the same principle which 
has always been observed in dealing with the towns. 
Jewish immigration has been limited in accordance with 
the economic capacity of the towns to absorb newcomers. 
This scientific control has hitherto been absent in the 
rural districts. 

Mr. Baldwin in his letter to the Times declared that 
Dr. Weizmann had asked the Government for a Round 
Table Conference last September, and had been refused. 


rectification in Palestine admitted of no delay. We 
understand and appreciate their motive; but now that 
a charge of bad faith has been made, the first need is a 
clear answer to that charge. Jewry all over the world 
looks for this, and there will be no chance of content- 
ment in Palestine till it is given. Why not, then, offer 
the Zionists the Round Table Conference after all? 
The charge of bad faith would hardly survive so fair and 
sympathetic a concession. 


The Challenge To Religious Orthodoxy 


[In this series men and women representing the outlook of the younger generation have been invited to express their criticisms 


of organized religion in order that their views may be answered from the Christian standpoint. 
informed, is common, and we hold that it should be met by those best qualified to do so. 
Mrs. A. Williams-Ellis (the daughter of Mr. St. Loe Strachey) on “ Children and Religion.” 


Such criticism, well and_ ill- 
We publish this week a contribution from 
A reply to this article will be published 


next week by Canon Pym.] 


Children and Religion 


By A. WItirAMs-EL.is 


COMMON argument in favour of the teaching of 

some form of revealed religion, runs to the effect 
that a religious framework is necessary for the proper 
bringing-up of children. 

It is argued that you cannot bring them up in a moral 
and intellectual vacuum. Certainly negatives never 
satisfy them. All intelligent children frame such ques- 
tions as, “‘ Why should I be good?” They are sure to 
ask: ‘* Who made the world,” and some children fear 
death. 

To the question of behaviour, the Christian answer of 
to-day; “ You must be good in order to please God,” 
seems satisfactory, as used the other Christian answer, 
“You must be good lest God punish your soul eternally.” 
The argument that children need religion seemed to me 
at one time to have great validity. 

At the period of which I speak, I had already largely 
Jost my own belief in any form of supernatural origin 
for the world, yet my feeling for ccrtain spiritual values 
made me believe that the three children for whom I was 
responsible ought to have a religious grounding. They 
had an older woman with them who was a sincere 
Christian. She taught the highly selective version of the 
Christian faith sanctioned by most modern divines, and, 
without emphasizing my own view (whose value to the 
children I doubted), I confirmed her correct ‘ children’s 
afternoon service ” version of Anglicanism. There was 
nothing of the anger of the deity, nothing of divine 
punishment—nor did such concepts as “ Sin” or “ The 
wicked ” play much part. Such ingredients of the 
Anglican doctrine were picked out, in short, as seemed 
to fortify the code of mercy, tolerance, and justice, com- 
monly preached, if not practised, in intelligent middle- 
class homes during the hours of self-consciousness. But 
now I feel that I would never do it again. 

The possible risk of a moral vacuum, the trouble of 
thinking out preliminary answers to fundamental ques- 
tions, and even the admission that death may be the end, 
now seems to me less unsatisfactory than the confusion 
entailed in bringing up an intelligent child in the tenets 
of the Christian or, as far as I understand them, in those 
of any other religion. 

Let us take the question of Church of England or 
Roman Catholic Christianity. 

Unless you preach Hell, the Fall, and the Wrath of 
an angry Jehovah expressed by fire or by flood, you will 
have been preaching gentleness, tolerance, egalitarianism 
and pacifism. Sooner or later, the child having (as 
children do) accepted your account of things, will ask you 
to explain such facts as the German and English chaplains 


both blessing regimental colours during the War. Then 
they will want to know why it is (since the poor and the 
meek are the blessed) that the best clergymen become 
Bishops, and live in palaces. 

Some wayside evangelist poster will read to the 
effect that “The Wages of Sin is Death.” The 
child will perhaps want to know if various disasters 
suffered by private friends or public characters, were 
“judgments.” You will soon find yourself being asked 
to reconcile the doctrine of the omnipotence of God with 
the existence and origin of evil. 

Your next step will be perfectly simple. You will take 
refuge in saying that these things are too difficult for the 
child, and add that it will understand them when it is 
grown up. 

Though the second clause of your statement is doubtful, 
yet the first seems to have greater demerits even than 
Jack of truth, for it appears to deny the whole argument 
with which you set out—the argument that only in re- 
vealed religion can a satisfying answer be found to 
childish questions. 

For if, along the line of the religious explanation of 
the moral and physical world, as well as along the scientific, 
the inquiring child so soon bumps its nose on the boun- 
daries of its own brain, then the advantage of the re- 
ligious path remains to be demonstrated. I don’t know 
how far I should discuss here the hope of everlasting life 
offered by Christianity. Many religions (the Confucian 
code and Judaism, to give only two examples) do not, of 
course, offer this hope, while to the Buddhist, personal 
immortality represents a threat. It seems fair to say 
that the Christian heaven does meet the needs of some 
children to whom circumstances or temperament have 
brought the fear of death. I am not, however, prepared 
to think that the concept is irreplaceable. 

Perhaps I might summarize the suggestion I have so 
far tried to put forward. Religion does not answer a 
child’s questions satisfactorily. 

So far, I have spoken as though a child’s parents have 
no moral or intellectual predilections. Many parents 
have, however, a number of loyalties. As it is impossible 
in the course of an article to discuss the needs of all 
children it may be interesting to use the children of such 
parents as an instance. Experience seems to show tl at 
children adopt their parents’ views en bloc without pre- 
judice to their right of turning against them later. 

The child dresses up in the parents’ opinions, and acts 
his parents’ part in his own world. Thus, if you are loyal 
emotionally and intellectually to The Throne or to The 
Empire, he will be. If you work for the Labour candidate 
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during a Parliamentary election, your child will chalk 
pavements in the Labour interest. Now I and my friends 
have a number of loyalties. For instance, we hate 

verty and its consequences, and we like to hear and 
tell the truth about things as far as we can. Nor do we 
always appear consistent. For instance, I cannot help 
feeling some loyalty to the cause of the emancipation of 
women. Yet I believe that D. H. Lawrence, though 
against equality between the sexcs, yet often wrote 
inspired good sense about women and their emotional 
needs. 

These two views fit only in one particular. Organized 
religion in England is against them both. This situation 
is monotonous in my case. Take the United Churches’ atti- 
tude to Russia for instance. I am not a Communist, yet I 
feel that it is of the greatest importance to all I value that 
the social experiment in Russia should be tried out with 
as little interference as possible. I hold that the spectacle 
of this attempt to achieve some sort of “ good life” for a 
whole people, must move any disinterested mind to 
respect and admiration. I feel that he must be a dull and 
limited man who finds nothing to admire in the Russian 
effort, and a credulous man who believes all that hes 
been said on the subject of the oppression of religious 
persons there. The Churches can apparently see nothing 
noble in Russia, and liecre exercise neither tolerance nor 
imagination. 

There are several other issues on which the Churches 
are ready to attack me. As a matter of automatic 
routine indeed, they seem ready te condemn all that I 
hold sacred. 

Since, therefore, in a measure (as was indicated) 
children adopt their parents’ views (I am not suggesting 
that we discuss all the above subjects in the nursery) if 
I were to use my influence with my children in such a 
way as to make them remain Christians, a state of 
conflict would result. It is possible in controversial 


matters to be neutral, but not to be on both sides. 
One point needs emphasis. Organized religion began 
(if I may use the phrase) by disapproving of me and not 
I of organized religion. I have never (unless the present 
article be so construed) attacked the Churches, but they 
have repeatedly, and with all the immense forces and 
prestige which they command, attacked almost all the 
things for which I care. 

Now my secession has not hurt the Church, but it has 
given me pain. A _ pure religion has a great deal to 
offer, and I was brought up on the Gospels. There were 
certain nécessities for which I used to go to religion. I 
and my children must now go elsewhere for them. For 
a sense of beauty, harmony, and wonder, to poetry and 
music and to the natural beauty of sea and land: for 
that enlarging of the scale that swamps petty pains and 
sorrows, to the majestic vistas opened by science: for 
the sense of being understood and forgiven, to those who 
study the human spirit: for immortality to the science 
of life: and for love, to the human beings who love us 
and whom we love. 

Religion asks too high a price for her consolations— 
the sacrifice of too much consistency and too much 
intellectual integrity. We hope that the children of the 
next generation may grow up ready to suspend judgments 
till they are in a position to make them, that they will 
admire the disinterested observer, and respect intellectual 
scrupulosity. 

How, then, can we teach them a supernatural religion ? 
The whole theory of such a system is to cut across all this, 
and to announce a variety of unprovable dogmas on the 
“say so”? of a Mahomet or a Buddha. 

The intolerance and lack of imagination, the callous- 
ness, the corruption of successive Churches and priest- 
hoods, no longer seem to me accidents, but inevitable 
consequences of doctrines that appear at first harmless 
and even noble. 


Einstein Explained 


By Proressor JAMeEs RICE. 


[During the visit of Professor Einstein to London this week, we are here publishing an exposition of the Einstein theory of 
relativity (by Professor James Rice, of Liverpool University, author of Relativity (Benn’s Sixpenny Library), in place of Professor 


William McDougall’s contribution to our series of ‘ Science: Yesterday and To-Day.” 


The article on ‘“ Psychology”’ by Professor 


McDougall will appear next week.] 


‘i 


\ TILL you, the reader, imagine that you are in a car 

travelling quite smoothly and uniformly along a 
straight road ? Another car passes by going in the same 
direction. The police on the roadway are measuring, and 
they find that your speed is twenty miles per hour and 
that the other car is travelling at thirty miles per hour. 
The police would say quite correctly that the other car 
is getting away from you at a speed of ten miles per hour, 
and that if it were coming towards you instead of over- 
taking you its speed relative to you would be fifty miles 
per hour. If this occurrence were taking place at cross- 
roads so that you passed by on one road and the second 
sar on the other, they could work out the relative speed 
by a rather more complicated calculation. You will 
probably have had some acquaintance with the “ Paral- 
lelogram of Velocities”? in your school days. As the 
writer cannot appeal to mathematical formulae, you must 
not be surprised at this unusual curiosity about relative 
speed on the part of the police. You must not even be 
surprised to find that you also have suddenly developed 
an insatiable curiosity about the speed of that car relative 
to yourself. You scorn to stop and obtain from the police 
the necessary information; for you have thoughtfully 
installed in the car all the necessary clocks and rulers and 


sighting instruments for the purpose. So you make your 
own measurements, never concerning yourself with the 
road or any observers on it. Later you compare your 
result with that of the police and find that they agree. 
You expect this agreement ; it is common sense. 

Now will the reader pause a moment to reflect on a 
hypothesis which has intruded in taking this agreement 
for granted ? Obviously your instruments are not quite 
in the same situation as those of the police; their in- 
struments are at rest on the roadway; yours are not. 
So you have obviously assumed that simple, steady 
motion produces no difference in the measurements of 
your apparatus as compared with that of the police, 
Nevertheless, the result of assuming that this hypothesis 
is absolutely valid for any speeds however great, and that 
relative velocities could be calculated in this manner 
in all circumstances led physicists into difficulties 
at the end of last century. Out of these difficulties 
Einstein extricated them in 1905 by the “ Principle of 
Relativity.” 

The first difficulty arose in the decade 1880-90. Phy- 
sicists had, as it were, made space substantial by con- 
ceiving it to be filled with the ether, the medium for 
carrying the waves of light. All heavenly bodies were 
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drifting through this immense ocean, and naturally the 
physicist sought to measure the rate of the earth’s drift 
through it. The idea underlying the suggested experi- 
ment resembled the fanciful illustration just given, the 
ether being the roadway, the earth your car, and waves 
of light taking the place of the other car. A skilful 
American physicist, Michelson, designed the necessary 
apparatus with wonderful ingenuity and made _ the 
observations. To everyone’s surprise he found that the 
earth’s speed through the ether was always just nothing, 
No one questioned the accuracy of his observations and 
certainly no one thought of questioning the validity of 
the calculations based on them; for they made use of 
the simple law of relative motion illustrated above. If, 
for example, the earth were drifting at the moment 
towards some celestial body which we shall call “* A,” 
then light going towards “A” would travel through 
terrestrial instruments slower than through the ether, 
while light travelling in the opposite direction would 
travel faster relative to appliances on the earth. Indeed, 
the speed of light in any direction should as measured on 
the earth vary with the direction. Michelson found no 
such variation. Repetitions of the experiment have 
consistently supported him. 

Naturally physicists sought for explanations of this 
awkward fact. They simply could not believe that the 
‘arth was the one body fixed absolutely in the ether, or 
in ‘ absolute space ’” as they would have said in those 
days; such a belief was too violently at variance with 
the accepted cosmology. So they explained things by 
assuming that motion through the ether produced minute 
contractions in the drifting earth and in all things on it, 
and that these contractions in our apparatus were just 
of such amount as to prevent us measuring this ether 
drift. However, no one pretended that this was altogether 
a satisfactory state of affairs. Added to that, the opening 
of this century was witnessing the birth of the electrical 
theory of matter, and the newly discovered electron, 
endowed in general with speeds enormously great com- 
pared with anything we had previously experienced 
except in the case of light, was not behaving itself under 
forces as Newton’s laws of motion predicted. This was 
significant, for the law of relative motion in common use 
was also a part of the Newtonian scheme of things. Yet 
not only light but high-speed electrons, with speeds from 
one tenth to nine tenths of the speed of light, were 
somehow at variance with the accepted mechanical 
principles. 

In this situation of doubt Einstein did the simple, 
obvious thing. The genius always does that. There 
were at least a dozen physicists of the first rank then 
living, skilful mathematicians and experimenters, who 
were struggling to explain away this awkward fact. 
Einstein said, **‘ Don’t explain it away; accept it as a 
fundamental, experimental fact and begin your explana- 
tions from it as a starting point.” 

So Einstein started from the statement that the speed 
of light is exactly the same for two observers “‘ X” and 
“Y,” even if “ Y” is in motion relative to “ X,” and 
even if ‘ Y’s” relative motion were much greater than 
would be humanly possible in our planet. He then 
proceeded to work out the conclusions deducible from 
such a statement of theoretic equality. He found that the 
first things to be affected were our ideas as to measure- 
ments in space and time. The implicit assumption 
pointed out above that relative motion does not affect 
instruments measuring length and time was found to be 
untenable, and mathematical formulae indicating exactly 
how the modifications of the instrumental indications 
depend on the value of the relative speed were worked out. 





Such results naturally involved a modification of the 
accepted laws of motion as originally stated by Newton, 
the main change being that the same force produces a 
smaller acceleration in the speed of a body the greater 
that speed is, until at the speed of light no acceleration 
is produced at all; this obviously implies an increase of 
mass in the body with increasing speed, thus doing 
away with invariability of mass. This was all very 
startling, but it was found to be in excellent agreement 
with the behaviour of fast travelling electrons. For the 
relatively slow moving things of our ordinary life or 
even for the heavenly bodies, the changes are so small as 
to be undetectable in a direct fashion by our instruments, 
so that naturally we never conceived such possibilities 
previously. 

But this was not all. We had to conceive a Universe 
whose phenomena of movement could be observed from 
different standpoints by intelligences resident in different 
stars. Owing to the relative motions of the stars, the 
numerical data of events in space and time would not 
agree as between observers in different stellar observa- 
tories. How could these be fitted to give a consistent 
mathematical statement ? There was no question of 
singling out one body as an “ absolute fixture in space.” 
The whole meaning of such a phrase had evaporated. 
No such privilege could be accorded to any one celestial 
body. Einstein showed how this articulation of ap- 
parently inconsistent data into a consistent whole could 
be effected. He not only pointed the way but he blazed 
the trail. His new statements of physical laws were found 
to be in beautiful accord with the electrical theory of 
matter ; his results illumined in a most unexpected way 
the internal behaviour of atoms. Macrocosm and 
microcosm alike came within the ambit of this new 
principle. 

Only one phenomenon seemed to stand out—Gravita- 
tion. The clever mathematicians wrestled with 
ingenious modifications of Newton’s law of gravitational 
force so as to bring it into the relativistic scheme of 
things, but again it was the genius who took the physicist 
out of the rut and discovered the true solution, and in the 
most unexpected quarter. There is a familiar similarity 
between the effects of gravitation and the effects expe- 
rienced in a starting or stopping carriage. The ordinary 
man often describes himself as being “‘ under a force ” in 
the latter situation. The physicist would say that there 
is no ‘‘ real” force at all. Einstein, however, found in the 
similarity a fact of tremendous significance and pointed 
out that the differences between the “ real” forces of 
gravitation and “ imaginary ” forces such as occur in a 
carriage whose speed is changing are, so far as the laws 
of Physics are concerned, not at all easy to formulate in 
mathematical terms. (To this extent the instinct of the 
ordinary man was justified.) He did, however, succeed 
in doing so and in a manner naturally consistent with his 
own principle of Relativity. This mathematical formula- 
tion of the difference between real gravitational forces 
and influences ascribable to the “ acceleration of a frame 
of reference” is his law of gravitation. In reality it 
takes gravitation out of the category of force and describes 
it as the result of a modification in the measurement of 
space and time due to the presence of matter. The law 
has predicted an important series of astronomical pheno- 
mena, which have been successfully observed. 

In conclusion, the reader should realize that Rela. 
tivity is nowadays not a new principle struggling for 
aeceptance. Within a quarter of a century it has esta- 


blished itself as an absolutely indispensable, almost 
commonplace, member of the group of laws by whose aid 
the scientist sets out to conquer new worlds. 
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Great Britain and Europe 
By Proressor ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


‘§ the world moving steadily forward towards assured 
peace? Or are we within measurable distance, 
perhaps on the eve, of a new war? Is the League of 
Nations the corner-stone of a new system of international 
relationships ?. Or has it so completely failed to win 
authority that it may be ruled out as a negligible factor 
in the next crisis ? 

It is the paradox of the present international situation 
that both these views—the optimistic and the pessi- 
mistic—are equally tenable by competent judges. The 
difference between them is indeed not a difference in 
regard to the facts, which are plain for all to see, but in 
regard to certain movements of public opinion in the 
future, particularly in this country. Foreign affairs 
are always very greatly influenced by psychological 
“ imponderables ” ; but at no time since the Armistice 
have these imponderables played a larger part than 
to-day; and at no time has watchful attention to the 
Continental scene been more necessary on the part of 
British public opinion. The fact that this critical 
autumn finds us preoccupied with domestic and imperial 
problems is an ominous reminder of the summer of 1914. 

Let us set out briefly the two rival theses. The first 
has just been admirably stated by the Foreign Secretary, 
with the business-like precision to which Geneva has 
now become accustomed, in his speech at Newcastle. 
The Covenant of the League of Nations, he said, was now 
“the corner-stone of British policy.” On the basis of the 
policy of the Covenant we have been making steady 
progress in eliminating causes of international discord. 
We had liquidated certain great outstanding controver- 
sies, and the last year had witnessed the final settlement 
of Reparations and the evacuation of the Rhineland 
five years in advance of the Treaty date. Side by side 
with this had gone a large development of the work of 
international co-operation under the League in such 
fields as economics and social welfare. More important 
still, the actual machinery for the prevention of war and 
the peaceful settlement of disputes had been greatly 
improved. In addition to the Covenant there were now 
the Locarno agreements, the Kellogg Pact, now ratified 
by fifty-eight nations, the Optional Clause of the Statute 
of the Court of International Justice, now accepted by 
all the British members of the League and the majority 
of the rest, and the more far-reaching General Act to 
which Great Britain and the Dominions would shortly 
accede. All this paved the way for an advance in the 
field of disarmament, where the recent agreement between 
the principal naval powers would be followed up, as he 
hoped, at the forthcoming meeting of the Preparatory 
Committee, in preparation for the long-expected General 
Disarmament Conference in 1931 or early in 1982, 

Turn now to the upholders of the opposite thesis. 
From the same array of facts, slightly extended, they 
draw precisely the opposite conclusion. For ten years, 
they argue, the members of the League have been engaged 
in improving the machinery for the prevention of war. 
The Covenant has not given security. The Locarno 
Treaties have not given security. The Kellogg Pact has 
not given security. Still less have the Optional Clause 
and the General Act, which do not directly concern dis- 
putes involving immediate danger of war. The attempts 
made to establish an absolutely watertight system of 
security, filling in the gaps of the Covenant, Locarno, 
and the Kellogg Pact, have one after the other been 
abandoned or postponed owing to British opposition. 
As a result, no agreement for the reduction of armaments 


is to be expected. A limitation convention has been for 
some time past the best that could be hopc-l for. Even 
that is now very doubtful, since nations are fast returning 
to the practice of competitive armament. 

As for international co-operation through the League, 
it has been put to an acid test by the present international 
depression. Had the League system become a reality 
in the policy of States the economic crisis would have 
afforded a golden opportunity for common action. As 
it is, the recent Assembly was not only impotent to 
adopt remedial measures, but even advertised its impot- 
ence by wasting much time and rhetoric in a_ purely 
academic project for a European Federation. 

Since the League has shown itself incapable of 
dealing with the economic emergency there is no reason 
to believe that the self-regarding influences which cripple 
its activity will enable it to act any more decisively in a 
political crisis. It may therefore be assumed that the 
forces that make for violent change will work themselves 
out independently of the Geneva organization. The 
recent elections in Germany, the forthcoming elections 
in Austria, the chronic situation in Hungary, the Italo- 
Bulgarian rapprochement, the unrest caused everywhere 
by the economic crisis, particularly in the too numerous 
European countries where constitutional government is 
not firmly established—all these together form a com- 
bustible mass which might burst into flame at the slightest 
provocation. Add to this the fact that the coming into 
force of the Kellogg Pact has been accompanied by the 
new United States Tariff Act, which might seem at 
first sight deliberately designed to emphasize the purcly 
platonic character of the former document. 

* * * * 

What is going to happen ? Is Mr. Henderson’s diagnosis 
correct ? Will the forces making for international co- 
operation be strong enough to maintain themselves 
through the present crisis, and so gradually diffuse the 
security which it was the chief object of the Covenant to 
ensure ? Or will the whole new system be swept away 
in a sudden crisis—which may come, not, as Mr. H. G. 
Wells has recently said, in the next few years, but in the 
next few months or even weeks ? No one on the Contin- 
ent can say; and that is why Continental opinion, 
not only inthe normally nervous countries, is more anxious 
than at any time since 1919. Only Great Britain can 
say—and British public opinion is so far from being ready 
to reply that its mind is entirely fixed on other things. 

One thing is clear. The psychological conditions on 
the Continent are now such that no fresh treaties, pacts 
or protocols can be of any avail. The policy of plastering 
over the Covenant with additional guarantees has reached 
saturation point. The test when it comes—and it may 
come at any moment, either openly or behind the scenes — 
will not be as to our willingness to make some hypothetical 
commitinent, but as to our readiness to take a firm stand 
on behalf of the League system in an actual emergency 
affecting one or more Great Powers. The Foreign 
Secretary has told us that he is working to strengthen the 
League, to ‘make its machinery comprehensive and 
elastic, strong and sure, so that it would respond at a 
time of crisis to whatever strain might be imposed upon 
it.” But, as things now are, the strain is most likely to 
come before the strengthening operations have been 
completed. Is British public opinion prepared to stand 
behind the Foreign Secretary in the moment of crisis ? 
Have we faced the fact that any breach in the public 
law of Europe carried through in defiance of the League, 
would be a death-blow to the new order, involving a 
return to the pre-War system of alliances, leading inevit- 
ably to a new war? Do we realize the position in which 
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Great Britain, only twenty miles removed from the 
Continent, would be placed in such an event, whatever 
policy she might wish to adopt? It is considerations 
such as these which give rise to the fervent hope that 
the members of the Imperial Conference, not to speak 
of the leaders of our own Opposition parties, are paying 
full attention to the subject and are determined that, if and 
when the firm word has to be spoken—and no one can 
tell to which of our fellow-members of the League it may 
have to be addressed—it will have behind it the whole 
force of British public opinion, with a realization of all 
that is involved, in the maintenance of the League system, 
for the unity of our own Commonwealth. 


General Papers 


[We asked a distinguished member of the teaching profession, 
renowned for the excellence of the General Papers which he sets, to 
write down his views on the task with which he is so familiar. ] 

HAT is a General Paper? There are two varieties 
which differ both in method and in object. 
The first consists of those which are set in examinations 
for college scholarships. They contain a list of subjects, 
from which candidates are invited to select a few, on 
which they may descant at length. The object is to 
find out in what direction their interests turn, on what 
they are inclined to specialize, and what use they have 
already made of their chosen study—all points which 
may affect the direction of their university career. Such 
papers are of value in examiners’ eyes, as revealing more 
of a candidate’s mind and character than the translation 
and composition papers, where so much may depend on 
the set pieces suiting or not suiting a candidate’s 
acquirements and tastes. 





It may be said at once that such papers are not the 
subject of this article. The second variety is very 
different. It is set, not to selected candidates, but to 
whole schools. It is not limited to one subject or class 
of subject. It is “ de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.” 
Its numerous questions can be answered in a word or 
two, and its object is not to find out what its readers 
know, but to suggest to them all sorts of things which 
they do not, but might reasonably be expected to know 
or to find out. In a word, stimulus. 

Here we may digress for a moment. Who are the 
people who find life dull ?—who are most often bored ? 
Are they not the men of one subject only? Probably 
nearly everyone has some chief interest, about which 
he knows much; but the man who finds life interesting 
is the man who knows something about everything as 
well. He will not be bored. In modern schools specializing 
begins all too soon; Classical and Modern separate and lose 
touch; even in lower forms the time-tables are drawn 
so closely that boys have little time for outside interests. 
Even if they read the daily papers, they seldom get 
beyond the sports pages. Now, a good General Paper 
does something to cure this. 

And, further, English literature and the English 
language are full of allusions and metaphors. To miss 
them is to miss the point. Our fondness for initials 
—we once picked forty groups from a front page of the 
Times—teads to much obscurity. And there are worse 
things—confusions, misquotations, mispronunciations, 
fallacies, mis-spellings, and all the enormities which 
Mr. Fowler pillories in Modern English Usage. A good 
General Paper can draw attention to some of these. 

Some papers of this character are before us as we 
write. They are composed of groups, somewhat similar 
to the Spectator’s weekly ‘“ Thirteens,”’ but shorter and 
easier; they touch on politics, last year’s obituary, 


Bible reading, literature, classics, geography (English 


eee 


and Empire), music, science, as well as many of the 
subjects hinted at above. There are over two hundred 
items to answer in each paper. 

We quote first a question on initials, another on 
Shakespeare, and a third on literature : 


Fxplain the initials, writing down each group as you do so: 
he P.R.A. wrote c/o G.H.Q., but his note went into the 
W.P.B., for the G.S.O. III who opened it only recognized 
R.F.A. and R.G.A., and the note did not seem to concern 
them. An inquisitive clerk picked it out, marked it R.D, 
like a cheque and reposted it c/o G.P.O., London. This, 
never at a loss, marked it ‘Try N.S.P.C.C.’ It visited 
R.S.P.C.A., L.C.C., S.P.C.K., R.T.S. and R.W.S., and then 
reached the D.L.O. 
What are Shakespeare’s answers to the following questions ? 
Name the play : 
(a) And what’s her history ? 
(b) What shall he have that killed the deer ? 
(c) How now, yousecret black and midnight hags, what is’t you 
do ? 


Co) 
(d) What! Is Horatio there ? 
(e) What treasure, Uncle ? 
Who imagined these countries: (a) Erewhon, 
(c) Atlantis, (d) Weissnichtwo, (ce) Nephelococcygia ? 


(b) Utopia, 


The next is for the benefit of younger boys : 


In ballads and similar verse, name the persons alluded to: 
(a) “ And he was left lamenting.” 
(6) “ She never wanted a good word— 
From those who spoke her praise.” 
(c) ‘‘ First, if you please, my thousand guilders.” 
(d) *‘ There was Mary Seaton and Mary Beaton 
And Mary Carmichael and me.” 
(e) ‘‘ And when he next doth ride abroad 


> 


May I be there to see ! 

Express by a metaphorical phrase : 

(a) Biblical: working without proper materials. 

(b) Proverbial: trying to make articles of value out of worthless 
matter. 

(c) Shakespearean : spoiling beautiful things by trying to add 
to their beauty. 

(d) Aquatic: in desperate situations anything seems a chance 
of escape. 

(e) Marine: false economy ruins costly efforts. 

The last of these was for everybody. It produced a 
couple of amusing suggestions; for (b) “‘ making 
mountains out of molehills,”” and for (c) ‘* pienie parties 
on the Downs”! A series of simple astronomy questions 
—the circumpolar constellations and the planets—was 
almost prophetic in view of the recent exciting discovery 
of the anonymous body beyond Neptune, but it revealed 
a widespread confusion about Ursa Major. His many 
sobriquets multiplied him and gave him the Plough 
and the Dipper for his opposite neighbours across the 
Pole. The carillon in Hyde Park suggested a series of 
questions on bells and bell-ringing. The next is a 
protest against some terribly common mispronunciations : 

How many syllables have these words: (a) real, (b) ideal, 
(c) rearisen, (d) rereward (A.v.), (e) epitome, (f) palindrome, 
(g) Beatrice (Italian), (h) Timotheus (1) in Dryden, (2) elsewhere, 
(i) Urbane (A.v.), (7) Kore (A.v.). 

The next contains a mixture of technical terms and 
modern slang : 


What are: an aftermath, a quorum, a charter-party, gate- 
crashers, bootleggers, a blurb, “‘ flickers,” a ‘‘ roofer,”’ a lotus-eater, 
flettons ? 
and to conclude, a genuine instance of economical 
advertising : 

Expand the following contractions in the advertisement of a 
boarding-house : 

Exc. cookg., bkft. opt. lib. (or sep.) tab., perl. sup., best pos. 
fac. sea, e. 1., b. h. and ec. 


Clearly such General Papers supply a “ felt want.” 
They set minds moving and turn all ages to inquiry in 
all directions. They perform in a different way the 
office of the universally popular crossword puzzles, to 
which even the Times and the Oxford Magazine have 
condescended. They ask their readers to verify their 
quotations, correct their misunderstandings, and clarify 
their ideas. 

We may add that the originator of what is now a wide- 
spread practice is still alive in the person of the venerable 
President of St. John’s College, Oxford, Honour to 
whom honour ! C, 
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The Children of Chailey 


By F. YeAts-Brown. 


HE first thing that every one of Mrs. Kimmins’ 
children do when they come for treatment to the 
Heritage Craft Schools at Chailey is to make a little toy 
ladder. That is symbolical of their ascent from a cripple 
to a craftsman. Many are never parted from their lad- 
ders; and those that have died before they could take 
their place as workers in the world have asked that their 
ladder should be buried with them. 

The aim of these Craft Schools (for there are three 
separate establishments, one for boys, one for girls and a 
hospital on the seashore near Newhaven) is to treat and 
train cripple children so that they may become partly, 
if not wholly, self-supporting at the age of sixteen. They 
begin work as soon as they arrive, and keep to regular 
hours for lessons and play almost regardless of bodily 
infirmity. Their life is one of conquest over adversity. 

My old school, Harrow, and my new love, flying, are 
connected with Chailey. Dr. Norwood is one of the 
Governors. The present Archbishop of York is a patron. 
An old Harrovian has given the site by the windmill, in 
the geographical centre of Sussex, upon which the new 
buildings are to be erected. The late Charles Rolls, one 
of the pioneers of aviation in this country, has his 
memorial tablet in the Heritage Chapel. One of Mrs. 
Kimmins’ sons is in the Royal Air Force. 

Flight is a reaching out of man’s spirit, a struggle with 
the impossible, a defiance of obstacles; and so is this 
work at Chailey. When you see these children, wreckage 
of our life in cities, being carried into the operating ward 
with a smile on their faces ; and when you see them lying 
in all sorts of strange positions, some face-down, some 
flat on their backs, others slung by neck or ankles, but 
so brave, so patient, so keen to do anything that their 
twisted limbs can compass, you see the spirit that makes 
England great. The victories the children win remain 
* out of the reach of the music of man’s praise,” but they 
are known to St. Martin, and all the saints. 

Here is a little Welsh boy’s card, which he wrote for me 
with his right foot as he lay in his cot. 
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He was born without any arms. Now he dresses him- 
self, using his chin as well as his feet, washes his teeth by 
holding a mug with one big toe and a toothbrush with the 
other, models in clay, reads and writes exceptionally well 
for a boy of his age, and looks a picture of health with his 
alert, grey-green eyes. 

Another little fellow in a wheel chair has to be swung 
by the neck for a quarter of an hour daily in order to 
straighten his spine. He is as happy as a lark. So are 
all the bedridden, working away at their painting or 
beadwork or model ships, while the sunshine (when there 
is any) and sea air play over their maimed bodies. But 
it is in the carpenter’s shops ; in the sign-writing school, 
bindery, printing press, and at the bootmakers’ bench 
that you see what Chailey is really doing for cripples. 


This is the recognized orthopaedic centre for East Sussex ; 
the curative methods are approved by the leading phy- 
sicians and surgeons of London (indeed, of the world) : 
there is every kind of gymnastic apparatus, a magnificent 
light treatment room, and an operating theatre whose 
gleaming (if gruesome) fittings are of the very latest kind. 

Then there is the educational work being done here : 
Chailey is destined to be the public school of crippledom, 


and I hope that Eton and Harrow and Winchester and 


our other great schools, whose pupils have so much, will 
do all in their power to help their comrades over stiles 
that look terribly large to the visitor. This work at 
Chailey is England at her best. We are a strong-kneed 
people: three hundred dauntless young lives show forth 
the latent heroism of our race, every hour of every day, 
and it is good to have been amongst them, even if only 
for a few hours. 

Another thing that Chailey shows us is that we can 
organize, plan, look forward through difficulties. Mrs. 
Kimmins and her staff should be examples to us all during 
this coming difficult winter. The place is an inspiration : 
it sends out radiations of courage, friendliness and faith 
to all who have had the privilege of going there. 

A chapel, dedicated to St. Martin and decorated with 
many trophies (including a memorial to the twenty-eight 
ex-Heritage boys who died in the service of their country), 
is at the centre of the boys’ school. Outside it, at the 
west door (Sussex oak, made by a cripple on crutches) 
stands a tree on which Mrs. Kimmins has hung “ golden 
apples,” each representing £50 towards the cost of the 
new buildings now required to replace Army huts which 
have done fifteen years of service. 

So far £10,000 has been subscribed towards this 
urgently necessary work (the Prince of Wales sent 
£500, given to him by a friend for any worthy object, 
and £25 of his own as well) and £15,000 is still required. 
The boys pass this tree many times daily, and they can 
see it from their beds on the hospital solarium. For 
each new Golden Apple thanks is given in chapel, and 
the name of the donor inscribed in a book which will 
be presented to the Prince of Wales. I wonder whether 
one or even two of all the people who will read these 
lines, and who are happy in their own children, will feel 
prompted to send a cheque to the Heritage Craft Schools, 
Chailey, Sussex, in order that another apple may be 
hung on that tree. I hope so. Mrs. Kimmins has 
raised and spent more than £500,000 on her work during 
the last twenty-seven years, and she can give any 
enquirer far more information about it than is possible 
in an article such as this; all I need say is that the 
money is very badly needed : no one ever grumbles about 
anything at Chailey, but fifteen-year-old Kitchener huts 
are diflicult quarters in which to house delicate children 
during a hard winter. 

When I was driving across country from the girls’ 
school to the boys’, by the windmill, which is to be 
restored, and the foundations of the building which 
Mrs. Kimmins hopes to raise in the place of the derelict 
huts, my car became bogged in a muddy lane. Instantly 
a group of boys who had been kicking a football rushed 
to my aid. They were cripples. One of them—and not 
the last—was on two crutches. In a moment the car 
was surrounded: eager hands were laid on front and 
rear bumpers, on mudguards, back, wheels, everywhere ; 
crooked arms and game legs pushed and pulled, and the 
car, with me in it, bounced forward as if shot from a 
catapult. Then the whole gang limped and hobbled 
after, shouting for joy. 

As for me, my eyes were so dim that I drove into 
another ditch. 
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On Love and Lodgers 
By J. B. Morton. 


R. W. B. YEATS once wrote a poem in which 
occurred the lines—I quote from memory— 


“What do they know of love who do not know 
He builds his nest upon a windy ledge 
Above a precipice ?” 

Here, readymade, is the text for a thousand sermons 
upon the difficult business of marriage, in which there is 
no spiritual wind-gauge for the soul to rely upon. There 
are no meteorologists to foretell love’s weather, and at 
any moment the storms may beat upon that nest. And 
so it was, I take it, with the husband who, a short while 
ago, left his wife because she would give him nothing but 
sausages for dinner every day. Could she not hear the 
storm-winds rising? Could she not see the dark and 
bottomless abyss at her very feet ? Apparently not, 
for she went on giving him sausages, until there danced 
before his eyes all that he had ever read in novels and 
newspapers about the thing the moderns call incom- 
patibility.‘ This must be it,” he probably said to him- 
self. And who shall blame him? How many dis- 
satisfied men can find such justification for desertion ? 

But wait. I have withheld the last half of the state- 
ment which this man made to the magistrate. Tle said : 
the lodger was given beefsteak and kidney pies. That 
lodger must have been what the once popular comic song 
called a Nice Young Man. And, indeed, I find in the 
second part of the husband’s complaint the refrain of 
half the old music-hall songs. It is the eternal ery of 
the misunderstood man, when the viper jealousy flashes 
the first sharp sting at his heart, and the tragedy is all the 
deeper and all the nobler and all the more purifying to us, 
who are mere spectators, for being concerned with the 
matter of food. An army is not the only thing that 
moves on its stomach. If that lodger had been given a 
vacht and a villa at Cannes, the case would not have been 
more worthy of consideration. 

Yet I think there was hope of saving the marriage 
from shipwreck if the husband could have held out a little 
Jonger. Whoknows but that if he could have forced him- 
self to endure the sausages for another week or so, he might 
not have won an endurance test? Perhaps the lodger 
loathed beefsteak and kidney pies, and was only eating 
them to ingratiate himself—the sycophant! Or perhaps 
he began by liking the pies, but gradually tired of them, 
and was too polite to say anything. At any moment he 
might have lost his temper, thrown restraint to the devil, 
jumped up, caught the table a great bang with his fist, 
and declared that he would never touch the stuff again ; 
winding up with an ultimatum; a demand for some 
change of diet. Why, the poor wretch may have even 
envied the husband, and cast greedy eyes at the delicious 
sausages, telling himself that here was true love, and that 
his only hope was to go off at once and procure for himself 
a wife, a gentle woman who would not ram pies down his 
throat, willy nilly, but would give him sausages. 

You will tell me that these are the vapourings of a 
sentimentalist, that life is not like that ; that the whole 
business was one of those dreadful triangles which one 
sees upon the stage. You will tell me that the pair of 
them were making a pretty fool of the husband, and were 
only too delighted when he snatched up his hat, left the 
sausages untouched upon his plate, and fled from the house 
where he had endured so much. What then? A 
divorce, a honeymoon (with beefsteak and kidney pies), 
and then back they come to the old house. One day a 
lodger arrives. She finds out his favourite food, and the 
same old drama is acted over again. ‘ She gives me pies 


for dinner every day. 
and carrots.” 


The lodger was given boiled beef 


Here, clearly, in the story as I have told it, is some. 
thing to make the social critics sit up and think. Is 
it as certain as they would have us believe that woman's 
place is in the home? In an ideal world, where there 
are no lodgers, the adage may be beyond question. 
But on this imperfect earth, where lodgers go about 
like ravening lions, the harmony of home-life may easily 
be destroyed by a home-loving woman. There must 
be many a husband who would rather see his wife leading 
the gay life away from her home, and keeping herself 
out of harm’s way, than have her waiting hand and 
foot upon the lodger. 


It occurs to me that, even while I write these words, 
some dramatist may be making what the critics call an 
outspoken play about the incident, with real food on 
the stage to increase the realism, and a strong curtain 
to the first act when, the lamps being lighted for the 
evening, the woman asks the newcomer, in a voice half 
mocking and half tender, what he would like for his 
luncheonthe next day. The husband’s pipe snaps between 
his teeth, he glares like a maniac, and takes a menacing 
step towards her: three subtle touches by which the 
intelligent audience recognize the green-eyed monster, 
Jealousy. Act II would show the progressive exaspera- 
tion of the husband, and there would be plenty of 
bickering and backchat, to illustrate frayed nerves. In 
serving him with the nauseating sausages, the wife 
almost slings them at him. But she carries the pies to 
the lodger like a languorous panther. Act III would 
show the sullen anger of the husband blazing out like a 
voleano, the shattering of the marriage, and so on. I 
have seen plays on sillier themes than that, and if the 
central idea, sausages and pies, seems too comic to 
associate with the rapture and sorrow of love, all the 
dramatist has to do is to adopt the style and manner 
of Tehehov, so that the audience will never know what 
is meant to be farcical and what is meant to be 
tragic. 

And if a play, why not one of the new, endless novels ? 
Your novelist would first show the husband as a baby, 
with a sausage-complex implanted in him by his father, 
who was a pork-butcher. The plot is of the popular 
sort, and there is no reason why the book should ever 
end—at least, no more reason than there is for its 
beginning. If the author can hint that the lodger is 
All Of Us, with our Potentiality for Good or for Evil, 
so much the better for his sales. 

As for the cynic who, when asked what career his boy 
was being trained for, replied, ‘‘ He is going to be a 
lodger ’—he was gambling with Fate. It is not every 
lodger who falls on his feet. Some are half-starved, 
jeered at, put in draughts ; and there is no more pathetic 
sight than an old lodger who has never made good. 
He shuffles along in a shamefaced way, is shifty-eyed, 
has a feeble, reedy voice and will lick the hand of anyone 
who will give him a kind word. 


And, since the truth must be told, however unpleasant 
it be, many an old crock of this kind could tell you, if 
he would, great tales of his hey-day, and how he once 
sat eating beefsteak and kidney p‘cs at a hospitable 
board, while a husband had to put up with sausages. 

There is a moral, of course, to this story. In fact, 
there are two. The first moral is that it is never worth 
while leaving home over a sausage or so. The second 
is that even beefsteak and kidney pies pall after a time. 
And the general and comprehensive moral is that virtue 
is better than attractive food, in the long run. 
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Sing No Sad Songs 


Hallow-e’en 1930 
By W. M. Lervts. 

LS a country where Hallow-e’en is so merrily, so 

lovingly observed as it is in Ireland, one is inclined 
to pity those who lack this most homely reunion of the 
dead and living. But the very spirit of the day gives 
the lie to that sombre word “dead.” It gives the lie 
jocundly to the Victorian habit of pious remembrance 
which required a hushed voice when those “ across the 
Border”? were mentioned. All honour to the Victorians, 
their essential greatness is beyond question, but they 
had a habit of speech which put both religion and the 
departed into a chilly region outside daily, homely 
life. We late Victorians remember that special voice 
which was used for family prayers or for any allusion 
to divinity or even to subjects which were considered 
sacred, and so not to be treated with the sanity of the 
common day. 

Of our ancestors, of relations who had died in the 
natural way of all flesh, the Victorians spoke in sepul- 
chral tones which inspired in many of us youngsters an 
almost passionate pity for the dead. We guessed that 
they had been human, fallible creatures after all, before 
these chilly honours were paid to their memories. The 
grand-uncle who had had a very special sniff which 
an irreverent uncle would imitate, together with his 
more violent speech, became at once a real and lovable 
creature. How happy, we thought, to be remembered 
with laughter even for an eccentricity. 

Is not Charles II rather dear to us all because he 
could be cheerful and considerate on his deathbed, and 
leave a merry speech for posterity? Blessed are those 
who live on in quaint phrase or kindly remembered 
humour. 

Family legend has enshrined an old Lancashire woman, 
whose name and history are lost to us while her last 
words have remained to praise her. The rector of 
her parish was visiting her on her deathbed, when the 
cat made a sinuous entry and sprang upon the bed. 
The old woman roused herself to exclaim, ‘‘ Drat t’cat ! 
Hoo allus was a feckless toad.” Those were her last 
words and she died. How the rector evaded it when the 
daughter asked eagerly what her dear mother had said 
at the end, I cannot recall, but his own family had the 
truth of ‘ Drat t’cat ” and never forgot the old woman 
and the vigorous quality of her dying. 

We shall live, if we are so happy, for our descendants, 
for our own little bit of the world, in sayings or doings 
that were odd and characteristic. We might not choose 
it so, but we shall be blessed indeed to be remembered 
in laughter. 

Better that than be like a lady of whom I only know 
that she said “‘ Life is too strong for me ” and died before 
she was twenty. 

Many a woman lives on cheerfully in a recipe, her 
fame enshrined in jam or marmalade or cake; while 
many a man leaves sturdy memories in a tree or a 
coppice that he planted. Every summer when I see 
the long yellow buds on the Lady Hillingdon roses, 
I think of an odd-job gardener who bought them for 
us at an auction. His pink, rather square face is sud- 
denly evoked and I remember the tragedy of his life, 
marred by poverty and ill-health, by a heartless wife 
who left him, taking from him children he loved. He 
was a true gardener who loved his plants; a quiet, 
stoical man. When disease gripped him he went off 
to the Union Hospital and died there with a fine fortitude. 
No,” he said, “I want nothing—I’m comfortable 


enough.” Perhaps no one might remember him after 
a score of years but for the Lady Hillingdon roses which 
bring him back each summer. 

There is a kindly Irish custom of putting a chair 
by the fire at night on Hallow-e’en so that any home- 
coming spirit may take rest in the house by the glow 
of the turf fire. So the human heart expresses its 
longing for the old ways, for the simple friendliness of 
everyday—so it cries “‘ Come back, but come as you 
were, so that we may feel the old familiarity.” It is 
in laughter, in fireside memories that we honour those 
who made life good to us—relations, friends, dogs, 
horses, cats—yes, we must include the hearth-loving 
cat. 

At this time of year, something wistful in the wind, 
some gentle melancholy in falling leaves and _ bonfires, 
in the tidying up after summer’s riotous gaiety makes 
us long after those who have gone onwards. We shall 
go to them, true enough! But we long for them to 
visit the scenes they loved at this season of memory. 

One for whom sad songs would be all unworthy, so 
gallant was her spirit, lives for me on the mountain 
roads she loved, or by Dublin Bay, where in her last 
weeks of life she drove. And always she will be in my 
mind with the homely thought of pancakes. 

Shrove Tuesday had come, so short a time before 
her death, but we did not guess it. At her nursing home 
I heard that she had insisted on dressing and going 
home to her flat, which was in the next street. I followed 
her, marvelling how she could climb the long stairs of 
the Dublin house. There she was, barely able to stand, 
but charming in her tan coloured dress and the gleam 
of her red hair. She was a little penitent for the effort 
that we all knew was too great for her. She leaned 
against the Chesterfield. 

** But, you see,” she explained, “ it is Shrove Tuesday 
and the children had to have their pancakes. Molly 
wouldn’t make them properly. They had to have their 
pancakes.” 

Maeterlinck’s Tyl-Tyl was among the lilies when he 
exclaimed ‘There is no death.” But to others the 
conviction comes in homelier places. There in a little 
Dublin flat that talk of pancakes had for me the same 
message which Hallow-e’en brings year after year— 
** There is no death.” 


The Theatre 


[‘‘ Mr. Eno.” By C. KX. Munro. At tHe Arts Turatrre 
Cius. ‘Lucky Dire.” By Frank Vosrer. AT THE 
Comepy. Tur CAMARGO Society.| 

Wout tp it not be a good thing if our left-wing dramatists— 
uncommercial experimentalists—gave up going to the films ? 
Instead, they might sit at home writing plays. Occasionally 
they might read Shakespeare; perhaps Ibsen. So, their 
minds would cease to be governed by the ambition to do 
on the stage what can better be done on the screen. They 
would cease to flash innumerable scenes past us, with scraps 
of dialogue resembling captions. They would not be so much 
concerned with questions of method. They would give up 
trying to be ‘ expressionists.” 

The short-scene division of dramatic Time is, indeed, at 
least as old as the Elizabethans, and one need not quarrel 
with its inevitable interruptions, which could be minimised 
by adequate production. Mr. Galsworthy’s Escape is a 
successful instance. Another was Many Waters. Several 
of Lenormand’s plays utilize this device, as Mr. Munro himself 
did in Rumour. It is largely a question of theme and of 


degree. In Mr. Eno, Mr. Munro chooses a dreary theme 
and he is merciless to himself and to us in application of the 
** new ”’ methoa. 


His scenes are shorter than ever; in consequence, his 
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characters more phantasmal than ever. What time he has 
for statement has to be given to typical incidents selected 
out of the lives and deaths of these Enos—or this Eno, for 
“they * are really one in the dreary monotony of “his” 
existence. Hardly do we get sight of Eno 1, and fail to 
laugh at the Eno 8 misbehaving on grandfather’s knee, than 
we begin to follow Eno 2 through a course of clerkly slavery 
(varied by cornet playing) until, superannuated with a silver 
cornet, he gives place to Eno 3 (now adult) who appears to 
be in for another course of clerkship, varied by writing poetry. 

Abbreviate the scenes still further, cut out all episodic 
talk, and we might have seven, seventeen, or seventy Enos— 
all, in body, slaves, but all with souls faintly sounding through 
cornets, or in butterfly collecting, or in verse. The only 
difficulty in this illustration of plus ¢a change would be that 
costumes might have to be transformed as the ages rolled by. 
Time is the great enemy of our dramatists, now that the 
physicists have muddled it with Space. One wishes they 
would leave it alone, or, again, follow such older men as Ibsen 
and get the sense of it into three or more acts by retrospective 
references. There is something very naive in the device 
which forces one to see everything bit by bit, and in succession 
—babics, fathers, grandfathers, lineals, collatorals, rattles, 
weddings, coffins. And why see it, since, for the most part 
these generations are always supposed to be doing much 
the same thing? Perhaps the mediaeval Everyman, in 
mystery plays, was more revealing. He did not pretend to 
be more than one universal Self. 

None of Mr. Munro’s work is negligible. His very mistakes 
interest one more than certain other men’s successes. Here, 
as usual, he has brilliant passages, odd vulgarities, strange 
lapses. The coffin of Mr. Eno 1 was removed after the 
first performance. But the undertakers remained, and why 
do we have to see them? They are incidental—furnishers, 
or rather fournisseurs—not really representative. The silly 
expressionist method is always dragging us away from the 
actual to the typical; or else making the actual seem irre- 
levant. Its main effect is of dreary incoherent nightmare. 
I cannot help hoping that Mr. Munro’s exquisite gift of comedy 
will be more normally exercised next time—especially if he 
is lucky enough to be aided by such choice pieces of cari- 
cature as the sketch contributed here by Mr. Richard Goolden, 
who gave us one of the most cheering laughs we have enjoyed 
for months, in a senile presentation of the silver cornet of 
Eno 2. His doddering oration, impeded by wheezes, sputter- 
ings and mumblings, was a thing to relieve for ever the 
gloom of the Eno saga. 

Another exquisite piece of acting makes it well worth 
while to see Mr. Frank Vosper’s Lucky Dip. Into this 
delaying and wobbling farce (with an episode of mock melo- 
drama) Miss May Hallatt inserts a ‘‘ marvellous’? study 
of an amateur dressmaker with grating voice and golden 
dress: a lady whose maxim it was ‘‘ never to say no to 
anything.” Therefore she did not say ‘no,’ when two 
of the deplorable Bright Young Things, who irritate us in 
five plays out of six nowadays, asked her by telephone to 
dine, because their guests had failed them and it struck 
them as funny to thrust a pin into the telephone directoryand 
summon the first few names they pricked. It doesn’t strike 
us as very funny, as call succeeds call on that telephone, 
Rut at last an asemblage of guests is got together, and the 
fun might have begun if it had all been left to Miss Hallatt, 
who is unfortunately effaced by a terrible coincidence in 
the meeting of an old dug-out and his innocent but divorced 
barmaid wife (Miss Clare Greet), and by the chance appear- 
ance of a black peril in a daft actress who thinks she has 
murdered her husband but hasn’t; for he arrives, small, 
insignificant, retrieves her, and explains that we’ve been 
worrying about nothing. Scotland Yard men are brought 
in to help unravel the pseudo-mystery which is not interesting. 
I am afraid the play is unworthy of the very clever author 
of Murder on the Second Fioor and People Like Us. But 
go to see Miss Hallatt. She is priceless. 

A word about two theatrical enterprises well deserving 
of support. 

The first is the Camargo Society which has been formed 
to encourage English ballet, or ballet in England. It gave 
its first performance at the Cambridge Theatre last Sunday 
week. Constant Lambert's vision of Pomona showed extra- 


ordinary accomplishment. The comic side was unfortunately 
not well represented by a foolish jigging dance on the aged 
joke of the dentist’s waiting-room. But as Miss Lydia Lopokova 
told us, it was ‘‘a thrilling moment.” Let lovers of ballet 
join the Camargo Society. 

And let lovers of drama, who want to ‘‘ decentralize’’ it 
and save us from West End tyranny, support Mr. Alec Rea’s 
courageous venture at the Embassy Theatre, Swiss Cottage, 
where a Repertory company, under the direction of Mr, 
A. R. Whatmore, has established itself with an excellent 
choice of plays. This week they have been giving an adapta- 
tion of Goldoni’s The Liar, RIcHARD JENNINGS, 


Att 


[From Darkness Into Licur: Vincent VAN Gocu.] 

On Sunday, November 2nd, after an all too brief period of 
barely two months, the great Van Gogh Exhibition, at the 
Stedelijk Museum, in Amsterdam, will come to an end. Its 
short duration is all the more regrettable because, so far as 
Van Gogh is concerned, it is extremely unlikely that anything 
so comprehensive will be seen again in the lifetime of the 
present generation. Even at this eleventh hour I would like 
to advise anyone who has any feeling for the genius of this 
magnificent artist to cancel their plans for the week-end and 
go to Amsterdam. The exhibition really consists of two parts, 
in both of which Van Gogh is the chief figure. Could irony go 
further? Many people will remember the figure of Mme. 
Van Gogh in Paris after Vincent’s death, and will recollect 
that she was willing to sell a canvas for a few frances. There 
are stories that at one time a first-rate picture could be 
acquired for the price of a luncheon, and yet Mme. Van Gogh 
found few purchasers, fortunately enough for herself as things 
turned out afterwards. 

The first part consists of the whole of the superb Krdller- 
Miiller collection, which belongs to Mme. Krdller of The Hague. 
This comprises two hundred and fifty odd drawings and 
canvases which illustrate every phase of his work through all 
the periods. The second part is a special loan collection from 
many sources of work, both by Van Gogh and his contempora- 
ries. Among the painters represented are Cezanne, Gaugin, 
Guillaumin, Manet, Monet, Berthe Morisot, Camille Pissarro, 
Renoir, Seurat, Signac, Sisley, Toulouse-Lautree and others. 
This collection amounts to over three hundred canvases, 
drawings, and water-colour drawings of which one hundred 
and twenty are by Van Gogh. Taken together, therefore, the 
effect of the Stedelijk Museum exhibition is really tremendous. 
The IKréller-Miller collection is arranged in chronological 
order, and as one walks round the galleries one receives the 
impression that another human being’s mental and visual 
processes are unfolding before one’s eyes. One sees Van Gogh 
moving throughcut those marvellous ten years of ‘‘ mental 
fight ’’ and prodigious energy from darkness into light. One 
passes from the gloomy virile drawings of the miners and 
poor people of the Borinage period, when Vincent carried out 
his pastorate with a burning conviction of the love of God 
that reminds one of the Middle Ages, through the years at 
Etten, The Hague, Drenthe, and Neunen, until suddenly the 
change from darkness into light comes with the Paris period, 
February, 1886, to February, 1888, when within a few short 
months Van Gogh becomes Van Gogh as we think of him— 
the celestial alchemist of colour. Then come the happy days 
at Arles and the “ Yellow House” wilh their astonishing 
effect on his energy and genius that culminated in the first 
attack of madness in the spring of 1899, and his removal to 
Dr. Peyron’s private asylum at St. Remy; then the final 
phase at Auvers-sur-Oise which ended in suicide, shortly 
after painting his last picture, Cross over a Cornfield. When 
Dr. Gachet came to his bedside Van Gogh said: “ I think I 
have bungled it; what do you say?” Towards dawn, on 
July 26th, 1890, he died. On him was the famous farewell 
letter to his brother Theo, in which he took his leave of life 
with: “Ah well, my work—TI risked my life for it and my 
reason has ealinest foundered.” 

The loan collection amplilies and fills up the few gaps in the 
Kxroller-Miiler collection and affords an invaluable oppor- 
tunity of seeing Vincent side by side with the greatest of his 
contemporaries. At least he is not the loser by this ! 

Davip Fincuam, 
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Correspondence 


[A LETTER FROM A GERMAN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,-The great Parliamentary battle has now been fought. 
The Government has emerged victorious and the Reichstag 
been adjourned till December 3rd. The proposals for the 
bridging credit were accepted, the amendments to Dr. 
Briining’s emergency financial programme were referred 
to a committee, the demands for the suspension or revision 
of the Young Plan were handed over to the parliamentary 
committee for foreign affairs and, quite at the close of the 
crucial session, various votes of lack of confidence in the 
Government were settled by passing on to the order of the 
day. 

The battle was a heated one, lasting for three days, but 
already when the second day closed, signs were not lacking 
that the Government would win. So peculiar was this 
conflict that students of parliamentary history may profitably 
devote a little time to studying it. The scene was unlike 
any which the Reichstag building had witnessed before. 
A series of rehearsed battle cries in rhyme, shouted in chorus, 
and ‘‘ community singing” of the Internationale alternated 
pleasantly with speeches full of rhetorical fire, which in 
their turn were incessantly interrupted by remarks full of 
biting satire and of conscious or unconscious humour. On 
top of this, came the entrance of the National Socialists in 
brown shirts with the anti-semitic swastika badge on their 
arm—the assemblies were indeed unique. It must be 
remembered that for the first time the Reichstag was 
housing two hundred and eighty newcomers who possessed 
no parliamentary experience or tradition and who had, in 
part, emerged from an electoral battle of the crudest form, 
And yet, in spite of all this, the Reichstag was able to carry 
out its programme. 

It was no easy task for a moderate Government to obtain 
the upper hand in such a radical atmosphere. Only a few 
days ago its fate hung very much in the balance. A right 
wing, composed of the German People’s Party right down 
to the National Socialists, seemed to be forming and the Centre 
party was expected not to join it immediately but to stand 
on one side awaiting issues, ready always to turn away from 
the wing if it became impossibly wild. Then suddenly 
the National Socialists came forward with their proposals 
for the reform of the German economic system (which a 
member of the Socialist party averred to have been copied 
from Leviticus X XV!) These were a few of their proposals: — 
(1) The highest rate of interest which may be paid is five 
per cent., of this at least one per cent. must be considered 
an amortisation of capital. After fifty years every loan 
will be annulled. (2) Only transactions ** for money ”’ are 
to be permitted on the Bourse, the customary dealings in 
stocks and shares being forbidden. (3) Another proposal, 
announced by the Fdlkische Beobachter but not actually 
brought forward in the House, provided for the confiscation 
of the fortunes of all ** the Bank and Bourse princes ”’ (sic !), 
of all the Eastern Jews who have entered Germany since 
1914 and of all War and revolution profiteers. These proposals 
proved rather too much for the Reichstag, which began to 
realise that it would be extremely diflicult to co-operate with 
these dwellers in Utopia. Only whispers of a coalition with 
the National Socialists were still to be heard. 

It was, indeed, fortunate for the Cabinet that the National 
Socialist proposals came when they did, but other factors also 
“ame to its aid. Dr. Briining’s programme had revealed him 
to be a man with sullicient energy to carry through a thorough 
if an unpopular reform. The bridging credit granted by 
foreign countries showed that the situation in Germany was 
not viewed as desperately from abroad as Germany herself 
believed it to be. The Reichsbank reported that the demand 
for foreign exchanges had again become normal. The trade 
vartels, headed by the iron and coal industry, began to give 
way and to lower their fixed price schedules, Germany's 
trade returns for September showed a hardly-won_ profit 
balance of over a } milliard marks. All this helped to bring 
about the victory of the Government. 

The four votes referred to at the beginning.of this letter are 
characteristic of the monetary situation in Germany. On the 


one side is her extremely critical economic situation. This it 
is hoped to reform by the bridging credit and the emergency 
programme under the guidance of as strong a Government as 
possible. But ever-present and not to be left out of account, 
is the active thinking which is going on about the Young Plan 
and the Treaty of Versailles. Anybody who picks up the 
actual Treaty and reads it—as many Germans are doing now 
—can understand the feelings which rise, especially in the 
youth of Germany, when they read it. It is not only the 
economic situation which has given rise to these thoughts in 
Germany. To quote only a few words from a recent speech of 
Dr. Briining’s: ** What agitates the German nation, and par- 
ticularly its young members, so deeply is, that following upon 
the disappointment in the disregard of Wilson’s fourteen points 
has come the fact that clauses in the Treaty of Versailles which 
were in Germany’s favour have not been carried through by the 
other signatories. Disarmament, which was forced upon 
Germany, has not been followed by the voluntary disarmament 
of the other nations.’ Thomas Mann, the famous novelist, 
himself by no means an extreme nationalist and a man of 
marked international sympathies, in a political speech of high 
literary merit delivered in Berlin on October 18th, summed up 
the prevailing attitude in Germany towards the Treaty of 
Versailles. ** It is contrary to life and to nature,” he said, * to 
regard the Versailles Treaty as Kurope’s Magna Charta.’ He 
spoke of the * absurd ” territorial divisions made in the East 
of Germany, the scheme of Reparations payments bringing 
good to no one and drawn up in a “ vae victis ~ spirit, and the 
lack of understanding, shown in the Jacobinic conception of 
the State, of the German feeling towards German minorities. 
‘The most potent security for France,” he said, * would be a 
German nation imbued with a thoroughly healthy spirit.” 

When such a reasonable German as Thomas Mann speaks 
in this strain, it can be understood how much in the forefront 
of every-day thought this problem lies. Any echo of such 
sentiments abroad is eagerly fastened upon ; so, for instance, 
the report issued by the British Electrical and Allied Manu- 
facturers Association in London about the economic effect of 
reparations, as well as Gustave Herve’s recent sensational 
articles in the Victoire, and similar pronouncements from 
America. 

So it scems now as though Germany and her fellow- 
signatories, especially America, will have to think out these 
problems afresh — problems, the eventual solution of which will 
decide whether the future of Europe is to be permanently 
menaced by Bolshevism.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CorrReSPONDENT IN 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THE “ 1830. 


FRANKEURY. 


SPECTATOR,” CcTosper 30TH, 
* GENTLEMEN, THE Kine! 

The Monarch of Great Britain can never be contemplated without 
respect and reverence ; to these the high office of dignity that he 
tills has a claim which we believe no man in his dominions has the 
most distant wish to deny. But though power may compel homage, 
it cannot purchase love—that is a feeling to be excited not by the 
throne, but by the amiability of its occupant. To those who look 
with an eye of fear to the tossing of the political ocean abroad, and 
who think they feel something that indicates a groundswell at home, 
it must be a source of great and abiding satisfaction that the per- 
sonal character of the present King is of so popular and conciliatory 
a kind, as not only to take from restless spirits all hope, but all 
desire of disturbing the quiet and safety of his reign. 

HaLr-a-CROWN A Day. 

* At Ash, where several tumultuous assemblages have already 
taken place, the labouring men have struck, determined that no 
married man shall go to work unless he receives halt-a-crown a day 
for his labour. Some of the farmers have resisted with prudential 
firmness ; but they have been informed that unless they comply 
their ploughs will be destroyed.” No fewer than three-and-thirty 
rioters were conveyed to St. Augustine’s gaol on Tuesday, by the 
military and constables. Most of them appeared determined, 
resolute fellows. The rick-yard at Selley Court, belonging to Mr. 
Neame, steward to Lord Sondes, was burnt down on ‘Tuesday 
afternoon. Combustible matter was, it is said, discovered at tha 
barn doors. There is a rumour that the incendiaries are encouraged 
by persons of superior rank ; but this, we believe, is a mere fancy, 

Mere Laps. 

The piecers in the factory of Messrs. Hindley and Hyde, of 
Dukintield, mere lads, the eldest of whom probably does not much 
exceed fourteen years of age, a few days ago struck for an advance 
of wages. We are informed they engaged a room at a public-house, 
summoned a general meeting of their body, appointed a chairman, 
and made speeches, all in form in the moving and seconding of 
resolutions and amendments. 
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Great Britain and India 


The purpose of this page is to ventilate that moderate Indian opinion which, recognizing 
all the difficulties, yet believes in the continued association of Great Britain and India 
within the loose framework of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


Indian Nationalism 


[All those who are prepared to put aside prejudice and think 

about the Indian question for themselves will find comfort in this 
analysis of Indian nationalism, specially contributed to the 
Spectaior by the Dewan of Mysore, Sir Mirza M. Ismail.] 
Ir is of very great importance to India—and indeed to the 
whole Empire—that every British citizen should endeavour 
to understand the issues, if not all the details, of the Indian 
problem. History gives us many examples of subject peoples 
seeking liberation from foreign domination. But has there 
been any previous instance where the foreign rulers have 
deliberately resolved to further the liberation, and as fat 
as may be, to hasten it? The statement of Mr. Montagu, 
unchallenged by any party in England, was quite unequivocal. 
“The development of self-governing institutions””—‘ the 
progressive realization of responsible government ”—towards 
these ends the British Government has consistently been 
working, and any doubt as to supreme control has been 
removed by the Viceroy’s statement last November that 
the natural issue of Indian constitutional progress, as con- 
templated in the declaration of 1917, is the attainment by India 
of * Dominion Status.” 

It is not possible for any judgment, at once well-informed 
and unwarped, to question the sincerity of this purpose on 
the part of Britain. Nor can any Indian, who calmly con- 
siders the human complexities of India and the nature of the 
internal and external problems, seek an independence that 
goes beyond this promise. What an extremist at present 
means by ‘“ independence ” would prove to be not a means 
towards liberty, but an invitation to many kinds of class and 
race bondage within the country, and very probably such 
enslavement to an external power as India has certainly 
never known under England. The security of the individual, 
the race, the religion, is one of Great Britain’s gifts to India, 
and true patriotism cannot risk its loss. 

On the other hand, no Englishman should be deluded by 
the idea that because nationalism is now expressing itself 
in an impossible extremism of demand, that nationalism itself 
is unreal or impotent. We must get rid of some much- 
cultivated ideas on this point. It is constantly said that the 
Indian nationalists are just an educated handful and that 
the “ toiling millions ” are by no means concerned with the 
aspirations they express. Certainly the masses are both 
untaught and inarticulate, but recent events (and was the 
ignoring of recent events by the Simon Commission long 
vision after all ?) have shown how they can be worked upon. 
Whatever may have been the means of this working, it has 
appealed successfully not merely to a fancied self-interest, 
but to a genuine patriotism. Similarly, the men of a par- 
ticular religion, for example, may abstain from, or resist the 
demands of extreme nationalism because of fear as to their 
own fate, but nevertheless, they are as truly nationalist as 
anyone. 

Again, the unifying influence of the British Government 
and the English language has been such that at last. the term 
“nation” has become applicable, with real significance, to 
India, and every thought of diversity and rivalry disappears 
in the new habit of thinking proudly of oneself as an Indian. 
This national consciousness has spread rapidly and _ will 
spread much more rapidly now throughout the country— 
in Indian States no less than in British India. Englishmen, 
above all others, must realize its vitalizing power. It is 
restless and creative, and maddened by restraint. It is the 
hope of India’s future. Its dangers are, first, an exuberance 
that does not wait on reason, and second, an overthwarting 
of it that would divert it to evil from its great chance of 
good. 

What I wish to emphasize is the reality, scope and power 
of this Indian nationalism. It speaks at first with varied 
voices and in terms not reconcilable with each other. At 
present its loudest and least-reasoned ery is “* Independence 
apart from the Empire.” But it will surely be realized how 
natural is that cry from men who feel within them a power 


that they have not yet been allowed to exercise. And no 
heed must be given to the idea that the men who in the heat 
of patriotic strife urge an untenable idea are inevitably 
either unreasonable or dishonest, and could not be entrusted 
with administration. It is a very old part of the human 
story that the extremist, sobered and balanced by reaching 
high responsibility, may retain of his extremism only its 
ardour, its devotion, its power. 

It is perfectly clear that were India severed from the 
British Empire she would lose speedily, and to the accompani- 
ment of manifold disasters, even such unity and such national 
consciousness as she has now attained. Thus, to follow the 
teaching of Hegel, the scheme of nationalism may become 
profoundly anti-national. It is not merely, though it is 
largely, a matter of security. There is something in the 
spirit of the Empire—a very different thing from imperialism 
—that is of inestimable value to India. The spirit of tolerance, 
the power and habit of mutual adjustment, the sense of pro- 
portion that comes of age-long and world-wide effort and 
vicissitude—these things are among the great needs of India, 
and have not been taught her by her own history, but are 
already growing through her association with the Empire. 
Willing and responsible partnership within the Empire is 
necessary to India’s own future, and might I add that the 
future of the Empire also depends largely upon Indian 
co-operation ? 

Never in the world’s history has there been such an oppor- 
tunity as now awaits us, despite difficulties that seem insur- 
mountable save to high wisdom, faith and courage. Now, 
for the first time, if we are rightly guided, the East and the 
West will meet and unite; the one enriching and fortifying 
the other and so bringing in a new era of civilization. Within 
the mind of India, there are certainties strangely contrasted 
with Western questionings, within her heart (little though the 
casual observer may think so to-day!) is a peace born of 
understanding of life for which the West is seeking with ever- 
growing restlessness. To what heights might not man rise, 
could but the Western and the Eastern world unite their so 
profoundly different experience, wisdom and power ? 


Mirza M. Ismain. 
* * * 


An Alternative to the Simon 
Report 


[Now that the Indian Round Table Conference is about to meeb 
it is desirable that we should have the differences between the conclu- 
sions of the Simon Commission and the Indian Central Committee 
stated in some detail. We are therefore exceeding the usual amount 
of space in order to give publicity to this important statement by 
Sir Sankaran Nair, Chairman of the Indian Central Committee.] 
Provinciin AUTONOMY. 

The Statutory Commission is willing to leave to the unfettered 
discretion of the Governor the appointment of members 
of the Provincial Cabinet. The Indian Central Committee 
would confine the appointment to the leaders of parties in the 
elected Legislative Council. The Statutory Commission proposes 
to invest the Governor and the Viceroy with extensive powers 
of interference. The Indian Central Committee would allow 
powers of interference to the Governor only when 
all the members of his Cabinet are leaders of parties and 
he is not advised by any official or nominated non-official, 
The Indian Central Committee spoke from experience. 

Let me illustrate the situation. For nearly eighty years there 
was a heated controvery between the landlords and tenants 
in a certain district—as is natural, officials as well as non- 
officials had taken different sides, and nothing was done, 
although these disputes were alleged to be the cause of murders, 
riots and similar outbreaks against Government. When the 
new Councils were constituted a private Bill was introduced, 
passed by the Council by a very large majority, twice or 
thrice returned by the Governor for reconsideration, and was 
finally rejected by him when, as finally passed, it was presented 
to him for acceptance. He did it on the advice of an Indian 
member of his Executive Council appointed by him. A 
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Government Bill was then introduced and passed; but 
the Government of India has refused its sanction. As 
long as this power is left to a member, he is bound 
to act according to his conviction and, if he is satisfied 
that the Council, though they may have repeatedly modified 
jt and reaffirmed it, is wrong, he is bound to advise the 
Governor to veto it. Possibly in that case he was right. 
But if provincial autonomy is to be a reality, the Governor 
must be deprived of his power to make such appointments. 
This is the reason of the recommendation of the Central 
Committee. 

Now as to the réle of the Governiuent of India : The Viceroy 
and the member, the head of the Department are responsible 
for the rejection of the Bill introduced by a local Government 
and passed by the Legislative Council by an overwhelming 
majority after modification or reference back for reconsidera- 
tion. The Government of India may have been right or it may 
have been wrong. That is not the question. The matter was 
under discussion for eighty or ninety years, and had been fully 
discussed by the local council. Here, again, so long as the 
member is saddled with the responsibility of decision he has 
to act according to his conviction. If, then, provincial autonomy 
is to be a reality and the provincial councils are to act with a 
sense of responsibility, the Government of India will have to 
be deprived of this power of veto; or else Dyarchy and a 
measure of responsibility should be introduced into the 
Government of India so that the member to advise the Viceroy 
might be responsible to and removable by the Legislative 
Council. 


PROTECTION OF MINORITIES. 

I do not think that anybody denies that the minorities 
are entitled to any guarantee that they might ask for to 
protect their interests as against the majority communities. 
As a rule the majority community is better organized and 
educated than the minorities. If they are not able with 
their superior education and capacity to hold their own 
against the minorities or to lead them, they are not entitled 
by reason of their voting strength alone to dominate the 
minority. The real objection, as experience has shown, is 
this: if a minority is allowed separate electorates the Govern- 
ment dominates the situation by making concessions to the 
minorities to support their class interests as against national 
interests, in return for their support of the Executive Govern- 
ment in all their measures. The Council therefore becomes 
practically helpless and the Governor carries on the govern- 
ment against the wishes of the Legislative Council. There 
is thus no political advance. If, therefore, the Governor 
is reduced to the position of a constitutional ruler there is 
not the slightest objection to conceding to the minority all 
their demands. If, however, that is not done the Government 
as now constituted will have all the powers practically of 
the pre-reform Government without any responsibility. It 
is this situation that must be avoided. The alternative is 
therefore either to deprive the Governor of power of interfer- 
ence in any form, direct or indirect, or to disallow separate 
electorates. Naturally the smaller minorities are in favour 
of joint territorial electorates. 


Tux CentTRAL GOVERNMENT. 

Once it is accepted that the Parliament should grant 
autonomy to the Provinces it seems difficult to resist the 
conelusion that responsibility should be introduced into the 
Central Government. If the Government of India can veto 
any legislative measure of the local council there is no legis- 
lative autonomy in the Provinces. I hope I have shown 
that the power of the Government of India to veto local 
legislation should be taken away. Similarly if the Govern- 
ment of India can prevent the local Government from taking 
such steps as they think necessary to secure the peace of the 
country there is practically no provincial autonomy. Here 
also we have striking instance. The Hindu-Mahomedan 
dissensions, which are now a very regrettable feature in India, 
had their origin really in the fearful outbreak in Malabar. If 
the Government of Madras had had their way it is very 
probable that there would have been no such outbreak ; 
it was the interference of the Government of India that was 
mainly responsible for it. This power should be taken away 
from the Government of India. The case is the same with 
financial autonomy. The evidence taken by the Royal 


Commission which is referred to in detail in the Central Com- 
mittee’s Report, proves that the Central Government starves 
the Local Government for the benefit of favoured interests, 
If the local Governments are not allowed to impose taxation 
at their discretion or if the Imperial Government taxes the 
Provinces, provincial autonomy becomes a misnomer. The 
Central Committee has acted on this view. They fully 
recognize that the Central Government should get the necessary 
funds. 

It is admitted on all sides that certain matters like foreign 
relations, Native States and the Army, should not be under 
the control of the Imperial Legislature, but should be left to 
the Governor-General. It is, therefore, argued by the 
Statutory Commission that the only course that it is possible 
to suggest is to introduce Dyarchy into the Central Govern- 
ment. But as Dyarchy has been found to be a failure in the 
Provinces it should not be introduced into the Government of 
India. The answer is twofold ; first, there never was Dyarchy 
in the Provinces. It is true the Government of India by a 
majority recommended it. But the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, agreeing with the dissenting member, rejected it. The 
transferred subjects and the reserved subjects overlapped one 
another. The members of the Executive Council and the 
Ministers had therefore to work together. Neither could deal 
independently with many of the subjects ; moreover, finance 

yas a common subject. Now it is possible to introduce 
Dyarchy into the Government of India. The members of the 
Executive Council and the Ministers can work in watertight 
compartments. Again, it is not right to say that Dyarchy 
has been a failure in the Provinces ; it has fulfilled the expect- 
ations of those who supported the scheme. Such maladmin- 
istration as has taken place under it is due to the improper 
interference of the Executive Governments in the Provinces. 
Tue Army. 

The only other matter to which I propose to refer is the 
Army. We fully recognize that the Imperial Army as now 
constituted should not be placed under the control of Indian 
Ministers to carry out their policy. We also recognize that 
the Imperial Army, without any loss of efficiency, should be in 
India until an Indian Army is created to take their place. 
The proposal of the Statutory Commission to create an Indian 
Dominion Army to keep internal peace may be dismissed as 
out of the question. It would be impracticable to create it, 
for financial and communal reasons. The proposal itself is 
put in the form of a faint suggestion with a full recognition of 
the impracticability of their proposal. It is in view of this 
that the Central Committee propose the creation of Provincial 
Armies by Ministers. There is absolutely no chance of an 
Indian Army being brought into existence by British officials. 
Such a task must be left entirely to Indians. It is for them to 
find the money and to find the men. Englishmen cannot do 
it and they will not do it. Such are the considerations which 
have influenced the Indian Central Committee. 


SANKARAN Narr, 


From the Greek Anthology (vii. 472) 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM (early 3rd century B.c.) 
MEASURELESS time or ever, thy years, O man, were reckon’d ; 
Measureless time shall run over thee, low in the ground ; 
And thy life between is—what ? The flick of a flying second, 
A flash, a point—or less, if a lesser thing can be found. 


Poor little life !—not even, so fugitive, fill'd with pleasure ! 
Hateful is death, but life hath a bitterer taste of tears. 
Behold the groundwork of bones! Exactly drawn to that 

measure, 
Do ye exalt your brows, O men, to the cloudy spheres ? 


Nay, my friend, what use? The tissue wherewith thou art 
clothéd, 
See at its end the worm, in the rag of the weftage undone, 
Like a slough’d skin, like a skeleton leaf, more loathéd 
Far than some dusty web which an old dead spider spun. 


Study, morning by morning, O man, how much thy strength is ; 
So find rest: be a life plain, without pride, thy law : 
All thy days upon earth, how long soever their length is, 
Ponder of what thou art made, that thou art but a man of 
straw. EpwyN BrEvVAN 
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Country Life 


Tne Facrory Farm. 

A very suggestive letter reaches me from Mr. Carrington 
on the subject that has been set on foot by Mr. Orwin in his 
latest book on the economics of farming. Commenting 
on my suggestion of ‘ Selective Nationalization *’ he makes 
the following alternative proposal :— 

“Surely there must still be enough men left of wealth and 
possessed of the necessary patriotism who would be willing to 
form a joint stock Company with the object of acquiring a sufficient 
acreage of land and farming it on the lines put forward by Mr. 
Orwin. If such a lead were given and if it was proved that farming 
on specialized factory lines could definitely pay, would it be too 
much to hope that the example might attract the necessary capital 
to bring much of our land under better and more profitable culti- 
vation, and thereby save what is the most individual of our 
industries from the taint of socialism ?” 

- Carrington adds :— 


‘As the owner, both of a small farm and a small factory, I 
am daily being brought up against the wide difference which exists 
between the business organization and management of the two 
concerns. In the majority of cases where the comparison is to 
the disadvantage of the farm the reason is its small size which 
makes it impossible to use machinery to full capacity or compels 
the employment of manual labour where machinery, if the quantity 
of work justified it, could do the work at a fraction of the cost. 
No ordinary business could for long survive the burden which 
such faulty organization implies: it is hard to see why farming 
should be made an exception.” 


This is very valuable criticism. More and move _ people 
begin to favour the highly mechanized farm of a considerable 
size, and the only causes for dispute are who shall do it, and 
does the development imply a change in the system of land 
tenure ? 

1 * * * 

The answers are of national concern. First, as to facts. 
There is, I think, no doubt that the new Minister of Agri- 
culture intends to make an experiment on behalf of the 
Ministry ; and though mechanized farms are in being, on 
which it is unlikely that a Government department will 
improve, the experiment would be valuable if only for the 
public attention it would attract. My own feeling is that, 
though a department or a County Council would, in practice, 
always be inferior to a good individual farmer, nevertheless 
the only chance of reclaiming these huge chalk and clay 
districts, of southern and midland England, from the prairie 
they become and of preventing further degeneration, is for 
the public authority to take a hand. The collapse of the 
old system of tenure is written on the face of the county as 
clearly almost as that relapse of the land itself. 

* * * * 


On the subjec t of the factory farm-——the most highly capital- 
ized farm in England, and in many of its details the most 
eflicient, belongs to an owner who also possesses a factory 
associated with the farm. Any lover of England must be 
grateful for such wholehearted generosity in the cause of 
intensifying cultivation and testing new methods and new 
machines ; but there is no single example, so far as I know, 
of economic success justifying the huge expenditure. I 
have visited and admired and written admiringly of a number 
of such farms ; and it is wholly good that the theories of the 
pioneers should be studied. But there is little likeness between 
their endeavours and the mechanized farm that Mr. Orwin 
or Mr. Carrington or, we trust, Dr. Addison, has in view. 
The starting point of such farms is the cheapness that springs 
from quick mechanical work operated by a few good—and 
well-paid—workmen. While farmers in East Anglia clamour 
for 25s. labourers, the apostles of the new farming are looking 
out for labourers at 45s. aweek and finding them difficult if not 
impossible to get. It is a fact that many farmers are giving 
up tractors (though they know them to be better) for heavy 
horses because of the bills for repairs due almost wholly 
to bad and careless engineering on the farm. 

* * * * 

The organizer of a really magnificent farm, on which I spent 
two days last week, was paying well over 40s. a week to 
many of his men ; and the bonus on profit due to one stockman 
amounted to £50 for the year. The farmer's trouble was to 
find men who were good enough to earn the money. The big 
mechanized farm would certainly reduce the number of 
workmen but increase their quality and reward. 


UNPURCHASABLE APPLES. 

Not one but many householders have already begun to 
complain this year of the difliculty of buying good English 
eating apples. Now it is a good apple year, and professional 
growers wish to sell at a reasonable price ; yet as things are, 
private orchard owners, who do not necessarily want to 
get rid of their fruit, are begged to sell, and many orchardless 
folk go apple-less. Is this the fault of the greengrocer or 
producer ? I think of the producer, for local greengrocers 
themselves declare that it is difficult to buy English eating 
apples. People have different and particular tastes—for a 
Cox, a Blenheim, a Ribstone, a King of Pippins, a Reinette, a 
Coronation, a Charles Ross, a James Grieve, an Irish Peach, 
a D’Arcy Spice or what not. Now if there were some apple 
headquarters where any inquirer could be put in touch 
with the grower of their favourite variety all would be plain 
sailing for both producer and consumer to the great advan- 
tage of both. Such a focus would be cheap and easily or- 
ganized ; and might develop into a centre where other useful 
information was pooled. 


k * * * 


Such H.Q’s exist. If anyone wants to buy the product of 
any rural industry—a quilt, a fire “‘ dog,” an iron gate, a 
wicker wheelbarrow, a rustic chair, a self-coloured cloth, or 
what not he can apply to the Rural Industries Bureau and 
get into immediate touch with the artist. Apples travel 
nearly as well as furniture, and there is no reason why anyone 
should not buy that particular variety of apple a day which 
pleases his matutinal palate and keeps his malady at bay. 
My own post-bag announces—about every other day—how 
much difficulty individuals experience in buying what they 
want to buy. The whole trouble lies in the absence of bureaux 
of information. Local co-operation (of which the Badsey 
growers in the Pershore district give the best example) can 
do much, but a more general centre is needed. Certainly 
thousands of consumers continuously buy what they don’t want 
or don’t buy what they do want, merely because distribution is 
badly organized or information insufficiently distributed. 


* * * * 


A Sovtu Devon. 

It is continually happening in Britain that breeds of stock 
which seemed to be on the point of vanishing are discovered 
to possess some essential merit, previously neglected or half- 
neglected. Visitors to the Dairy Show (which is singularly 
popular, as it deserves to be, with urban crowds) saw no stock 
more admirable than the few South Devon cattle, who won 
the most highly prized of the competitions. Their milk is 
rich beyond comparison with any breed other than the Channel 
Island cattle, whom they challenge. Yet once, owing to their 
great size, they were regarded at any rate by caterers for the 
Army and Navy at southern towns and ports as supreme 
for beef. A greatly enhanced reputation as cream producers 
is now assured. The specialists were enthusiastic about their 
form as well as their performance. The breed has been singu- 
larly local; but the South Devons take as kindly to other 
climates as the Guernseys do. I suppose the three counties 
that lead in the production of local breeds are Devon, York- 
shire and Suffolk ; and many of them have achieved a world- 
wide reputation. The Yorkshire large white pig has helped 
to make the success of Danish agriculture ; Suffolk Redpoll 
cattle are coming to be recognized as the best dual purpose 
cattle in the world ; and South Devons have travelled as far 
as Japan. 

* * * * 


VoLes AND SQUIRRELS. 

The group of young biologists in Oxford who are studying 
the “ periodicity ’ of certain animals are anxious for informa- 
tion about red and grey squirrels and field voles (or short- 
tailed field mice). They desire facts about the increase or 
decrease in numbers. Have any dead or diseased animals been 
found? What foods have the animals been noticed to favour? 
Other interesting information on rodents would be appreciated. 
Information should be sent to A. Middleton, University 
Museum, Oxford. In my own district the increase of grey squirrels 
is irresistible—and regrettable. W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


IRRELIGION 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sm,—Dr. Williams has written a very edifying article on 
faith, but I feel that he has not quite understood the nature 
of unfaith as it appears in the modern world. At all ages, 
and even in the most conservative and savage societies there 
have been individuals sceptical of or violently opposed to the 
prevailing traditions. For them the theory elaborated by 
Dr. Williams may well hold. Modern irreligion, however, 
cannot be treated as a mere reversal of religion. It has very 
different origins and is of vastly greater importance. It was 
not revulsion against the gods or philosophers of the Ancients 
that brought about the rise of Christianity; it was rather the 
inadequacy of the old forms of faith to satisfy thought and 
justify action. The world was breaking up from internal 
decay and invasions. The old traditions could not keep pace 
with the changes and were abandoned. 

Very much the same is happening to-day, but the change 
brought about by modern industrialism and modern science 
in the life and mind of man must needs correspond with an 
even greater religious change than that which Christianity 
brought about. 

It is not that we are against religion; it is that religion 
is utterly empty to us. The explanations it offers, the acts it 
commends, the consolations it brings can mean no more to us 
than tribal magic means to the missionary. 

The social side of this change is plainly to be seen in the 
much lamented secularity of the age. The psychological side 
is more important, though less obvious, because as yet it only 
affects a small minority. But this minority contains the 
directing brains of modern civilization. 

In Dr. Williams’ analysis faith itself emerges from rational, 
moral, aesthetic and numinous elements by the co-operation 
of the believer and the deity. But whether emergent or not, 
faith depends on the deliberate cultivation of the sense of the 
** transcendent unseen,” and it is at this point that modern 
thought definitely breaks away from faith. That this sense 
is primitive even churchmen admit. It exists most patently 
in children, neurotics and savages. On analysis it appears 
as the expression of a life in which phantasies of omnipotence 
and immortality compensate for the harshness of actual 
existence, and in which frustrated desires receive their only 
egoistically satisfying answer in guilt. 

To cultivate such a sense after once seeing its nature would 
be a cowardly and ineffective attempt to escape from life. The 
whoie trend of modern thought is towards the substitution for 
phantasy, however uplifting and consoling, of a reality, however 
uncomfortable and fugitive. The will to believe is the very 
antithesis of the scientific method. If a thing is believed 
because it is desired this is illusion, perverting all attempts 
at real understanding. All who have experienced the deliber- 
ate striving after faith must know its spiritual discomfort and 
essential falsity. Dr. Williams is right in saying that we do 
not believe because we do not want to believe, but this is no 
act undertaken lightly or wantonly for there is no denying 
that phantasy is satisfying and that what we dread most to 
lose are our illusions. 

But the life we come into is a life of adult freedom and 
experience, uncertain but full of endless possibility. The in- 
telligence of man is pitted against the forces of inanimate 
nature and the inadequacy and disharmony of his own body 
and mind. He may overcome them all; he may not; if we 
could tell it would be an end to striving. We shall die, others 
coming after us may have learned to avoid death ; the earth 
will be destroyed but man may then no longer need its support. 
In this attempt the liberation from religion may come to rank 
in importance with the triumph of mechanism.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hildersham, Cambridgeshire. J. D. BERNAL, 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I would contrast with the conclusion of your reply to 
Father Bernard Moultrie the pagan philosopher who was 
converted to Christianity by a peasant. When asked by the 
learned theologians of his day how he came to be converted 
to Christianity by an illiterate rustic, he replied that there was 
such a power of virtue came from the old man that he could 


the Editor 


not resist it, whereas he could answer their learned arguments 
with like for like. The Kingdom of God is not in word only, 
but also in power. That which bears the name of Christianity 
to-day has the Gospel of God in word only but is destitute of 
Divine life and power.—I am, Sir, &c., 


80 Grosvenor Street, West Hartlepool. Donatp Brown. 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—May I suggest that the contents of Mr. Bernal’s 
powerful article on Irreligion seem to contradict his main 
contention that the Scientific attitude to life and the Religious 
are irreconcilable? The language in which he describes his 
own attitude to Science and the moral values derived from it 
might mutatis mutandis be an account of the Christian’s 
attitude towards his own particular field of enquiry, namely, 
the mind of Christ and the will of God. 

Mr. Bernal repudiates an attitude towards morals (as also 
towards education and suffering), to which no thoughtful and 
informed Christian would subscribe. Mr. F. R. Barry has 
well said that the Christian Ethic is centred in the will of God. 
Christ never taught men codes of laws. Only a fool would 
pretend that he can find without effort the will of God in any 
department of life or given situation. The Christian believes 
that by wrestling with the mind of Christ, and humbly seeking 
His Spirit he can find the will of God, and having found it, 
finds, too, the power tocarry itout. Through this experimental, 
difficult and courageous expanding of his own mind the 
Christian also learns to reject the cheap comforts of piety, and 
to face with courage and honesty the service of truth. He, too, 
js “‘ prepared not only to find but to seek the destruction of 
his hopes” ; and for him also “ the world of personal experi- 
ence, the world of Society and politics so envisaged, becomes 
something very different from the world of primitive feeling 
or conventional judgment.” 

Mr. Bernal calls himself an unbeliever. He has, however, 
a grand faith in life, in his own reason, and in the inherent 
reasonableness of the Universe which he is exploring. This 
outlook implies tremendous metaphysical assumptions just 
as much as the religion which he condemns. The Christian 
shares that faith, but believes it to be rooted and grounded in 
God. Both use the same method of courageous enquiry and 
experiment. 

With many other practising churchmen, I have more in 
common with Mr. Bernal’s bracing attitude to life than with 
that of some conventional churchgoers who have never faced 
the real demands of their faith. If Mr. Bernal were in touch, 
as he obviously is not, with the best Christian thought to-day, 
he would, I believe, find in himself the same kind of sympathy. 
As it is his negative assumptions about belief and believers 
seem to have no more value than acriticism of Science would 
have which took account only of the mentality of the “lab. 
boy.”’—I am, Sir, &ce., Grace M. Hunter. 

University Women’s Club, 2 Audley Square, W.1. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Sir T. Sapru has reiterated once more, in his article 
on ‘* Great Britain and India,’’ what so many other Indians 
have said before ; and that is ** the loss of faith in the intentions 
of Great Britain.” 

In my own personal investigations during the last six years 
in Morocco, Egypt and Palestine, and also in my conversations 
with Arabs and Indians, I have been met time after time 
with growing suspicion of Great Britain’s good intentions. 

What are the causes ? I trace these to be :— 

(a) The rapid advance of political consciousness among the more 
educated masses, consequent upon the War and Allied War propa- 
ganda. 

(b) British politicians of to-day are almost entirely bound up 
with the local demands of their constituencies. 

(c) The politician who has achieved a position in.his party— 
probably in the Cabinet—is more intent upon retaining his position 
than upon pressing certain policies which have no great vote-catching 
power. 

It is sad to note this ever increasing lack of confidence in 
the moral value of Great Britain’s promises. Such lack of confi- 
dence will undermine the foundations of the British Empire 
quicker than any other cause. 
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There are few individuals among the older politicians whose 
character or prestige is such that they can rehabilitate the 
moral standard of British politics in the minds of these 
people, but Mr. Baldwin happens to be one.—I am, Sir, &c., 

23 Cork Street, W.1. R. GorDdon CANNING. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTAToR.] 
Sir,—A common misconception exists in this country that 
the population of India has increased very rapidly under the 
British rule. The following figures would show that the 
rate of increase in India has been less rapid than in many 
other countries. 


INCREASE OF POPULATION BETWEEN 1870—1910. 


Increase 

per cent. 
India .. oe = he ‘ie ne eae 18.9 
England.. ae me i iss se <3 oos0 
Germany £ a Bs Ne Ale es GOL 
Russia .. me re se a AE ns oe BRO 
Europe (average) : 45.4 


(See Brij Narain, Population Problem of India.) ; 


In the last week’s Spectator Sir Charles Spencer very lightly 
defends the low expenditure on education by saying, “* It 
is the cost that is prohibitive with the population increasing 
at its present rate”?! Does Sir Charles know that during a 
hundred years of the British rule only 8.1 per cent. of the 
population has been educated ? At what rate does he suppose 
that the population has been increasing ? (In parenthesis 
I may criticize his ill-advised remark that money should be 
spared from the higher education to be spent on the lower, 
when only 7.2 per cent. of the Indian revenues is spent on 
education while 31.4 per cent. of the total revenues of India 
is spent on the Army ; 15.6 per cent. on the Civil and Revenue 
administration and 11.8 per cent. on police, jails and justice. 
These figures are compiled from the Simon Comanission’s 
Report, Vol. 2, p. 215). 

Whenever one points out the terrible poverty of India 
to an Englishman one is readily met with a remark, ‘‘ Oh, 
but your population has increased so much under the peace 
and security furnished by the British rule!’ Peace and 
security we no doubt have had, but the country has grown 
steadily poorer. It is well known that the staying power of 
people is at a low ebb and consequently famine and plagues, 
when they come, draw a heavier toll than they do in the 
Western countries. 

I have been interested in studying how misapprehensions 
regarding India have spread in this country. A yarn is de- 
liberately or unconsciously thrown out and I have found 
even educated people accepting and arguing upon such 
statements without inquiring into the facts of the situation. 
And then after trying my best to clear misapprehensions in 
friendly discussions when I read in some leading journals 
about the gullibility of the Indian masses, I feel amused how 
some people would draw distinctions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

46 Lancaster Gate, W. 2. ATMA S. KAMLANI. 


WHY NOT GENERAL SMUTS AS VICEROY? 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—There is no need to stress the importance of sending 
in this difficult hour the right man as Viceroy to India, when 
Lord Irwin’s term ends. Several names have been mentioned : 
the decision has yet to be made. It is one which needs 
courage in addition to prudence, imagination as well as 
official discretion. A man with experience of great affairs 
is needed. Indians should be allowed to feel that the Empire 
is lending them of its best. Delhi ought to be able to give 
help to Whitehall—help and guidance. 

Why does not the Prime Minister exercise his imagination 
and invite General Smuts to take the office? He has the 
qualifications, he is a world figure, he is a great humanist. 
The one blot on his record, that unhappy effort to justify 
the inclusion of pensions in the German War Indemnity 
Bill may be forgotten. He has in all else proved himself a 
modern, an internationalist, a prophet of comradeship in the 
largest sense—and therefore a man peculiarly well suited to 
handle the problems which will face Lord Irwin’s successor. 
I can think of few events which would help us more to 
straighten out the Indian tangle than the offer of that succession 
to General Smuts.—I am, Sir, &c., HAMILTON Fyre, 

London. 


—, 


[We like Mr. Fyfe’s suggestion. Some time ago in the 
Spectator a similar proposal was made. We suggested that 
a proof of British Commonwealth solidarity would be to 
appoint leading statesmen from the Dominions to other 
Dominions. Why should Governors-General in the past 
always have been taken from Great Britain and Ireland ? 
Why could we not have a kind of general post ?_ For instance, 
Sir Robert Borden might be sent to South Africa, General 
Smuts to India, Mr. Bruce to Canada, Mr. Tim Healy to 
New Zealand, and so on. But apart from personalities we 
think that it is essential that the best available man, whoever 
he is, in the British Empire should succeed Lord Irwin.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 


THE GOVERNMENT AND PALESTINE 


[To the Editor of the SPpECTATOR.] 

Srr,—May I be allowed to express my entire concurrence 
in your Note of the Week on Palestine? I have spent twenty- 
eight years of my life in the Colonial Service, and I know 
how the difficulties of administration are increased by the 
intervention of politicians who for the moment are in a 
position of greater freedom and less responsibility than the 
members of the Government. 

I know nothing of Palestine, and it is now more than half 
a century since I was there. But I do know how difficult it 
is to hold the balance even between the claims and interests 
of conflicting races, and as a Conservative I greatly regret 
that the leaders of my Party should have been guilty of an 
act of disloyalty which must increase the difficulties of 
administration and may possibly cause more blood to be 
shed in racial and religious strife. 

It may be that the letter of the Conservative leaders was 
intended to placate American Jewry. But the Jews of 
America cannot claim the right to dictate British policy, 
and in any case the partisan feeling displayed in this letter 
must shake confidence in the impartiality of British administra- 
tion should there be a change of Government.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Sludwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. GranamM Bower. 


THE EGYPTIAN CONSTITUTION 


[To the Editor of the SpecTrator.] 

S1r,—When in 1922 Egypt was free to choose her own system 
of government, a Constitution was drawn up, based on modern 
European constitutions, meeting the needs of the most 
advanced phases of Western civilization. But in Egypt, 
where the vast majority of the electors are illiterate, very 
credulous, and therefore susceptible to political insincerity, 
the sudden change from Lord Kitchener’s Legislative Assembly 
—a purely consultative body partly nominated by the Govern- 
ment—to an advanced Constitution with universal manhood 
suffrage was a radical step for which Egypt was not yet 
politically prepared. This is now admitted by an increasing 
number of thinking Egyptians. 

The result of this sudden and premature step has been 
that one political party, relying on the ignorance and credulity 
of the electors, has by means of futile promises always obtained 
very large majorities ; has hopelessly mismanaged the affairs 
of Egypt; and has been entirely free of parliamentary criti- 
cism. Indeed, that one party has so controlled the Chamber 
as to amount to a dictatorship of three or four men, no one 
else having any say in the government of the country. Hence, 
constitutional government has been reduced to a farce, and 
democracy has developed into a most objectionable form of 
autocracy. 

If it is intended that constitutional government should 
continue in Egypt it is essential that defects should be rectified 
in the light of past experience. Sidky Pasha has set himself 
to stabilize the parliamentary system by trying to raise the 
value of the electorate and of its representatives in Parlia- 
ment, as well as by devising means to counter undemocratic 
methods used for party purposes. <A serious attempt has also 
been made to secure Ministerial stability by a provision that 
only an absolute majority of the Chamber, to which Ministers 
are to remain responsible, can carry a vote of non-confidence. 

Sidky Pasha has made an honest endeavour to replace 
political licence producing a parliamentary farce by a stable 
democratic system, and thereby to rectify the unfortunate 
results of too rapid progress in 1922. Considering the present 
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stage of Egypt’s political development, there is little doubt 
that the amended Constitution marks the highest degree of 
parliamentary government suitable to the circumstances and 
needs of the country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. W. Porson NEWMAN. 


KENYA 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin,—It is more than interesting, it is really illuminating, 
to find that the scheme of “ Your Contributor” for the 
division of Kenya into two separate States (one of them 
very largely made up of various isolated patches), is based 
entirely on a series of articles that appeared in a Nairobi 
newspaper some years ago—written by a gentleman who 
at that time had very little experience of East Africa. I sus- 
pected as much, 

It was not for my own information that I asked ‘* Your 
Contributor” to outline his scheme in the pages of your 
influential journal. I did so for the purpose of having it 
submitted to the critical examination of your readers, and 
I urge that it is only right he should do so, seeing that he 
is carrying on the propaganda in its favour.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. MacLe.Lian WILSON. 

East African (Kenya and Tanganyika) Delegation, 54 Victoria 

Street, London, S.W.1. 


CAN VOLUNTARY HOSPITALS SURVIVE? 

[To the Editur of the SpectTator.] 
Sir,—The article which you have published under this heading 
voices the ery of the pessimist which I have heard every year 
during the whole of the thirty-four years I have been actively 
engaged in hospital management, and in finding money for 
them. It is always the same—* Times are bad,” ‘* Taxation 
is high,’ ‘‘ Some people do not give,” ** It is hopeless.” But 
these pessimists never remember that one factor remains 
constant, thank God, and that is the fellow-feeling for a man 
in suffering. : 

True, we poor mortals upon whom falls the wearisome 
burden of finding money for hospitals, true, we have to 
resort to all sorts of what I will call, though I hate the word, 
“stunts,” 7@.e., balls, dinners, fétes, raids by students, and 
sometimes by spinsters with their amazing boxes. These 
medicines, however, are only necessary to purge the unwilling, 
the dyspeptic, the somnolent public, the ‘* blood-out-of- 
stone” class. Moses found many years ago that a stone if 
properly attacked yielded a refreshing outpouring, and I 
have found that many a stone has a soft inside. All said 
and done, and a good deal of both, there are always kind 
people who will help a hospital they know of and trust. 
Our great difficulty is that the cost of the best treatment, 
medical and surgical, has increased beyond reckoning, and 
that to give anything less good than the best is unworthy 
of a big hospital, which is not only fighting disease, but is 
training doctors and nurses. 

But, though the cost has gone up, the results are out-of- 
proportionately better. We are curing patients at the 
London Hospital who thirty-four years ago would have 
been sent almost at once to the cold slate slabs of the post- 
mortem department, and so are all hospitals. An Irish 
medical officer reported: ‘* People are dying here who never 
died before.” I can say that people by their thousands are 
living now who, but for the hospitals, could never have lived 
before. What is the use of dwelling on the difliculties except 
it be to stimulate people to help us over them? What good 
ever came from looking over a fence before you put your 
horse at it ? 

I have been faced with an expenditure of £600,000, with 
only £100,000 to meet it. But it was done. The Treasurer 
of the London Hospital reported one hundred and forty years 
ago that there was only Is. in the bank, and that ** Halt!” 
must be cried. Fancy if it had been! We have gone on, 
we have spent 6 millions at the London Hospital in the last 
thirty-four years, and are better off than when we started. 
We are only £30,000 on the wrong side this year, and a 
godsend by way of gift or legacy may put that right. And 
all the time there has been ringing in my ears the croaker’s 
cry: ‘* People are poorer.” So they may be, but they are 
richer, far richer, in sympathy, 


Who would have thought ten years ago that 890,000 (sic) 
working men in London alone would subscribe their 3d. a 
week to save the hospitals ? But they do so to-day through 
the Hospital Saving Association. This subscription gives 
them no right of admission or even preference over non- 
subscribers, and does not, as your writer says, * guarantee 
them advice and treatment.” It is given voluntarily to save 
the hospitals, and to contribute to their own cost if they 
happen to be inmates. 

On paper “certified by chartered accountants” we 
voluntary hospitals cannot go on, but while man feels for 
man we shall. 

No municipal hospital, no Government hospital can com- 
mand the same devoted service which has been willingly 
given to the voluntary hospitals. There is no heart-beat in a 
Government Department, and never will be. The shackles 
of precedent, the filling-up of returns, the cramping of liberty 
in the method of treatment is paralysing to the best work, 
I should welcome the adoption of the suggestion made by 
your correspondent that we should receive some assistance 
from public funds. 

The plan adopted by the Herts County Council seems to 
me ideal, of partially financing some voluntary hospitals in 
the county on condition that they will treat the patients 
sent to them by the Public Assistance Committee. The help 
I should like given to hospitals would be if the Government 
would, before assessing an estate for Estate Duty, subtract 
from it any sum left to hospitals. If a man died with, say, 
£100,000, and he had left £10,000 to hospitals, his estate 
would then be assessed at £90,000. 

I am not going to give way to despair while I see so many 
people willing to help those less fortunate than themselves. 
It will be a sad day for this country when sympathy has to 
be rate-aided. Let me remind your readers of a sentence 
in the Report of the Commission on Voluntary Ilospitals 
presided over by the late Lord Cave :— 

‘* The Voluntary Hospital system which is peculiar to the English- 
speaking peoples is part of the heritage of our generation, and it will 
be lamentable if by our apathy or folly it were suffered to fall into 
ruin.” 

** Peculiar to the English-speaking people.” Let us remain 
** peculiar.” —I am, Sir, &ce., IKKNUTSFORD, 
Chairman of the London Hospital. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 


S1r,—Your article appearing in your issue on October 25th, 
“Can Voluntary Hospitals Survive?” has an oft-recurring 
question. It is generally known that the Commission which 
a short while ago considered this question decided on their 
continuance. While crediting those who advocate State 
control with the highest of motives, one wonders whether 
they realize that in doing so they are also advocating the 
destruction of one of the finest characteristics a people can 
possess—that of the spirit of voluntary service. 

It must be agreed that all the finest work in regard to moral, 
spiritual, or physical welfare has been done by voluntary 
effort. If there is to be State assistance, it must not carry 
with it State control, as our voluntary hospitals represent 
centuries of work and hundreds of years of tradition. It 
would be a tragedy to let the work done by the great hospital 
founders in past ages go because the State thought it could 
do better. 

Fortunately, there are large numbers still with us who are 
willing to do good work not for the sake of reward but simply 
for the sake of doing good, and are not desirous that the 
State should do everything for them. 

The old infirmary system under a rate-aided scheme (which 
is nibbling at the edge of State control) was always disliked 
by those who unfortunately were forced to use these infirm- 
aries. Most of the improvements that were made to this 
system were practically forced upon the Municipal and other 
controlling authorities because of the superior work, equip- 
ment, and efficiency of the voluntary hospitals. 

As was stated at a Mansion House {meeting in May of this 
year, one has only to see most of the hospitals abroad to 
realize that our voluntary hospitals are second to none. 

The experience of those working in connexion with the 
Hospital Saturday Fund, which maintains the voluntary 
system and is the organization that instituted regular weekly 
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collections in factories, offices, and workshops, an experience 
lasting over fifty-six years, has brought them definitely to 
the conclusion that the voluntary spirit is by no means dead 
or dying but is as active and vital as it has ever been. 
When one realizes that even under the present conditions 

one great London hospital derives three-fifths of its income 
from contributions of a shilling and less, one-sixth of it being 
in pennies, one is justified in feeling that it is not a question 
of calling in the State to interfere with the system that has 
rendered such valuable and efficient service, but rather to 
remind the large proportion of our generous but rather for- 
getful population of the privilege that they have in enjoying 
such a system. If they will appreciate the fact that every 
privilege carries with it a responsibility as this truth bears 
in upon them, we need have no fear as to the finances of the 
hospitals, as the people will rise to their responsibility in the 
matter and meet it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

KE. B. Warp, Director, 

Hospital Saturday Fund. 


THE HOLLOWAY “Z00” 

{To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 
Sir,—Colonel Turner’s apologia for the prison system is a 
curious example of inverted logic reminiscent of the once 
familiar refrain, ‘* Yes, we have no bananas to-day.” He 
tells us that the majority of prisoners receive short sentences 
which have “no deterrent effect’? and ‘no reformative 
value’’; that Holloway was built a century ago to house 
900 women on the now discredited solitary system ; that its 
present daily population is 300; that it is deficient in air, 
light, and space, and compares unfavourably with women’s 
prisons in Europe and America; that 50 per cent. of the 
inmates are always on the sick roll; that 140 full-time 
officers, including three doctors and 380 nurses, are employed 
to tend and guard these 300 women; that this is about three 
times as many as are required for a men’s prison of equal 
size; that the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society spends 
£3,000 per annum (about £1 per prisoner per sentence), and 
the staff and voluntary workers much time and energy, in 
the abortive attempt to counteract the moral and material 
damage wrought by a system under which 86 per cent. of 
the women are recidivists. 

Colonel Turner, as counsel for the defence, has presented a 
complete and damning indictment of the whole senseless 
system, with its waste of money and of human lives, and 
the National Council of Women was not voting in ignorance 
when, by an overwhelming majority, it approved the resolu- 
tion which I moved on behalf of the Howard League for 
Penal Reform condemning the present system of imprison- 
ment for women and urging the estabiishment of an experi- 
mental institution on the lines of cottage homes. I men- 
tioned most of the facts, figures, and difficulties referred to 
by Colonel Turner, and amongst the speeches in support of 
the resolution one came from a magistrate who has known 
Holloway for years and one from a former prisoner. 

Negation, however, is insufficient. A constructive policy 
was put forward by the Howard League and endorsed by 
the N.C.W. The problem is to provide alternative treatment 
for the women sent annually to prison. Less than 6,000 
are concerned. Of these about 300 have sentences of six 
months or more. Of the 5,000 and more short sentences, 
over 50 per cent. were for drunkenness, which in the words 
of the Prison Commissioners is one of those offences ‘* more 
akin to nuisances than to crime.” 

Yor women serving six months and upwards we suggest 
a colony on the cottage home principle. Here they could be 
grouped according to age, capacity, and character, and 
classification would become less difficult than in the big 
general local prisons, There would be the light, air, space, 
and beauty of surroundings which are necessary for physical 
and mental health. The ugliness of prison and prison life 
is one of its most disastrous features. Training for domestic 
work would be given in conditions more like those of the 
homes to which those who have homes will return. Most 
important of all, the conditions of such a home would be 
something like the natural conditions of life outside. 

What of the 5,000 short sentences ? Alcoholics should be 
kanished from prison and offered the chance of treatment 
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and cure in suitable colonies. Even as the law stands much 
could be done in this direction by a wise use of the power 
to place on probation with a condition as to residence. hig 
suggestion was not made in a “ blinking parrot house,” byt 
by the Governor of Holloway. 

No unconvicted women need go to prison if Remand 
Homes were established in all large towns. No girls under 
twenty-one will go to prison if the Howard League’s Children 
Bill becomes law. Of the remaining women serving short 
sentences many could well be placed on probation with 
successful results, especially if the probation staff were 
enlarged and improved. 

We need not worry about the cost. Our present prison 
system is expensive and uneconomic. Probation costs less 
in money and less in failures than the best prison. Sites in 
the country are not worth nearly as much as those of 
Holloway and Pentonville. The Prison Commissioners haye 
done their best in recent years to mitigate the evils of the 
system ; let them take courage and ask for what they want 
—and deserve—namely, better tools to work with and a 
drastic reform of the penal law. They have eschewed the 
devil and his works ; why should they turn devil's advocate 
in your columns ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

CiceLy M. Craven, Hon. Sec., 
The Howard League for Penal Reform. 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


OUR FIVE YEAR PLAN 


[To the Editor of the SpecrarTor.] 
S1r,—I am sorry to disillusion Major Yeats-Brown, but his 
dream of the Electric Grid-God revitalizing old England is 
doomed to a sad awakening—and if he will go and see what it 
is already doing for old England down Bedford way, I am 
afraid his dream will quickly become a nightmare. 

He—who admits that he has studied the subject for only 
a week—tells us ‘‘ we must choose between smoke and the 
diseases of smoke, and the pylons and purity of electricity.” 
But, bless my heart, has he never thought of what has already 
largely purged our towns and cities of smoke and the diseases 
of smoke : the gas-cooker and the gas-fire ?. Why has he never 
waxed lyrical over them and what they have already accom- 
plished for the salvation of our citizens from drudgery and 
gloom ? What would London be to-day if all who cook and 
heat by gas were cooking and heating by coal ? 

He tells us—but who told him ?—that “at 1d. per unit 
electricity is cheaper than coal or gas.” I tell him, and am 
ready at any time to prove it, that at $d. per unit electricity 
is dearer than gas for cooking and heating, with gas at London 
prices. Every week gas-cookers are displacing electric cookers 
in London—lI could give him lists of them by the hundred— 
because practical experience has demonstrated the costliness 
and inefliciency of the latter. 

It is bad enough for the gas industry to have to compete 
with Government-aided propaganda of the ‘‘ romantic age” 
type, but when brilliant writers of the calibre of Major Yeats- 
Brown take up the tale and talk about schemes that ‘ will 
profoundly affect the life of the countryside,’’ one must 
enter a friendly protest, and beg him to go down Bedford 
way and see what ‘* pylons and purity” are doing for the 
countryside there. 

No, Major, until a way is found of generating electricity 
in this country from something else than coal—and no such 
way is within the bounds of practical eeonomics—you must 
look for salvation from the smoke curse (already heavily 
scotched) not to the generating station where 80 per cent. 
of the heat value of the coal is lost, but to the gas works 
where nearly 80 per cent. of it is recovered and sold as gas or 
residual products.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Francis GOODENOUGH. 

The British Commercial Gas Association, 

80 Grosvenor Gardens, Victoria, S.W.1. 


[We are sure our contributor had no intention. of writing 
anything which might be construed as an attack on the gas 
industry. The Spectator has constantly pointed out that one 
of the chief factors in reducing the smoke nuisance in our large 
cities is the increased use of gas—an increase which we hope 
will be continued.—Eb. Spectator.] 
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PIGS AND PREVENTABLE CRUELTY 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—All those who are interested in animal welfare must 
feel grateful to Dr. Baker for calling attention to the opera- 
tions so commonly performed on both male and female 
pigs, and to the great and prolonged suffering thereby entailed. 
Such operations should doubtless be made illegal except to 
veterinary surgeons. 

Dr. Baker, however, goes on to imply that efforts to secure 
the humane slaughter of animals should be discontinued 
because other cruelties are still permitted. He almost 
suggests that efforts to conquer one wrong imply the con- 
doning of another. 

Surely such reasoning is futile, and may indeed tend to 
defeat its own object. Whilst still continuing efforts to 
obtain legislation to make the use of the humane killer com- 
pulsory in our slaughter houses, there is surely no reason 
why we should not strive to overcome other abuses.—I am, 
Sir, &c., NORMAN GRAHAM. 

C.J.A.H.S.A., 42 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 

[We agree with the writer. Just because there are other 
urgent reforms needed in our treatment of animals there is 
surely no need to relax our efforts to make humane slaughter 
compulsory—a long overdue reform. Our slaughter house 
methods are much behind those of Northern Europe, and in 
Great Britain Scotland is giving a fine lead.—Ep. Spectator.] 


“THE APES OF GOD” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sm,—M. Mégroz has asserted that in my book The Apes of 
God I “* caricatured ’ the Sitwells: next (inviting us to 
transfer our attention to himself) he informs the world, in 
an access of fierce humility, what he gets for the job! All 
of which requires us to presuppose that ‘‘ the exceptional 
family group ”’ in question were, in fact, so signally honoured 
by me. This assimilation of The Apes of God, which is 
purely a work of art, to a work of biographical boost (about 
however ‘* exceptional ’’ a family group, by however sturdy 
and indignant a Mégroz), cannot be allowed to pass. Cer- 
tainly I am willing to register my sympathy with M. Mégroz 
upon the smallness of the figure he mentions—namely £34. 
But I must, at the same time, protest when he announces 
that I, like himself, have written a book about the Sitwells. 
-—I am, Sir, &c., WynbuaAmM LEwIs. 
53 Ossington Street, London, W. 2. 


ADLER’S PSYCHOLOGY 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—Your review of Dr. Alfred Adler's Education of Children 
appears to have been written under the disadvantage of a 
lack of information. Your reviewer cannot be aware of the 
importance of Adler’s work in the history of analytical 
psychology as a whole, or she would have known that such 
expressions as ‘* muddled and ill-informed,” ‘* puerility and 
cruelty ’ in regard to the work of this distinguished physician 
discredit no one but the writer who uses them. 

Let anyone re-read the contribution in your issue of October 
18th, headed ‘‘ Children and Parents,’ and compare the quota- 
tions from Adler’s book with the interpolations of the reviewer. 
In each of the passages quoted from the book we see a practical 
psychologist trying to relieve children of feelings of insufli- 
ciency or curtailment, encouraging them to view their limita- 
tions not as inexorable fate, but as conditions which they 
can improve by finding the right methods. In the first 
quotation, for instance, your reviewer tries to score a point 
against Adler by the preposterous assumption that Adler 
does not know what an “intelligence test’ is. The passage 
quoted simply shows that he uses these tests to develop 
the child’s intelligence and not merely to enable adults to 
put the child into a category. This constructive and 
practical intention is equally evident in the other quotations, 
and would be so in any excerpts from Adler’s writings. 

Such a purpose is certainly in marked contrast to that of 
the reviewer, who uses all her literary facility to minimize 
and discredit—from an assumed ground of some higher 
abstract cognition—a book describing a practical work which 
she makes little effort to understand. She does not even 
acquaint her readers with the distinctive nature of the book, 


which consists mainly of verbatim reports, of clinical inter- 
views. 

Adler’s place in the history of psychological theory is 
assured by his conceptions of organic inferiority, psychic 
compensation, and by the important part he has played 
in the whole development which began with Freud. He 
has done more than any man practically to bring the new 
psychology into forms utilizable for general practice, pedagogy 
and child-guidance. It is this which accounts for his fame 
in America, Germany and Austria, and for the existence 
of a society for Individual Psychology in England (where, 
we are told, he has “‘ little prestige”). That little is, however, 
shown to be increasing by the recent foundation of another 
and purely medical Society for Individual Psychology in 
this country which, though it is limited to the profession 
and independent of the international society, is definitely 
of the Adlerian persuasion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

PutLiprE MAIRET, 
Chairman of the International 
Society for Individual Psychology. 
55 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


Tue Satr Laws. 

As I have been denouncing the Salt Laws for over sixty 
years, I cannot quite agree with my friend, Sir Charles Spencer, 
that they are “not oppressive’; but there is this to be 
said for them, that they ensure a supply of wholesome salt 
and prevent the poor from eating the impure stuff they would 
otherwise ; and some of their worst evils might be avoided 
by better administration. Still I must repeat what I have 
said so often that people who never have enough to eat are 
not fit subjects for taxation of any kind. As an old district 
officer I should like to protest against ‘‘ Central Committee’s ”’ 
assertion that we “ chastised” all who countered our will, 
unless he means that as magistrates we had to administer 
the Penal Code.—J. B. PENNINGTON, 


AMERICA. 

In your issue of August 30th, Mr. Thos. Carr Powell com. 
plains of his country being called the *‘ States.””> He would 
prefer the name ** America.”’ We, of this country, Argentina, 
also consider ourselves Americans. Therefore, to distinguish, 
we have the following variety of names for our northern 
friends: ‘‘ Norte Americanos,” ‘* Yanquis,’’ ‘‘ Estadouniden- 
ses.’ The latter term is rather cumbrous and is more 
frequently used by the newspapers. It is also unsatisfactory 
because we have as next-door neighbours, another ** United 
States,” those of Brazil. Considering that they are not 
the only ‘‘ pebbles on the beach,” is it not time that Mr. 
Powell’s countrymen should adopt some other distinctive ? 
Why not the “U.S. of the Mississippi,’ ‘* Washington,” 
** Monroe,” ete.—‘* CALAMUCHITA,.” 


Tue R101: AN Eprraru. 

The following lines, which appeared over the initial R, 
in the Press some fifty years ago, seem wonderfully appropriate 
to the late terrible catastrophe. They had reference, when 
they were written, to the victims of an Alpine accident, 
but it is the same spirit of high adventure which leads one 
man to attempt the * conquest of the air,’ and another 
that of Everest. 

‘They warred with Nature, as of old with Gods. 
The Titans, like the Titans, too, they fell. 
Hurled from the summit of their hopes; and we 
Who sit at home, and by the peaceful hearth, 
Read their sad tale, made wise by the event. 
May moralize of folly and a thirst 

For barren honour fruitful of no end. 

Yet still methinks we were not what we are 
Without that thirst for venture, and the scorn, 
That ought should be too great for mortal powers. 


Such sons still hast thou, England ; be thou proud 
To have them, relics of thy younger age. 
Brothers in hope, in triumph, and in death.” 
WattreR Crick, Eastbourne. 
Krner. 

I have read the article of Professor Rice with great interest, 
but one thing I am not clear about. Does he consider that 
present-day investigation tells against the existence of ether 
and its waves altogether? I live away in the country and 
have no opportunity of speaking to a scientific man, but I 
try to keep myself abreast of present-day science. I have 
read a small book by Professor Price, of Nebraska, which 
stated that few scientific men at the present day believe in 
ether and its waves. Is this the fact or not? I did not 
quite gather from Professor Price’s article which side he 
takes on the point. Perhaps he will kindly enlighten us on 
the subject.—W. R. Lert, Scotshouse, Ireland. 
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Among the Prophets 


H. G. Wells. By Geoffrey West. 


Two contrasted scenes: (1) In 1896 I was publishing with 
Messrs. Dent a series of stories upon life in the mines and iron- 
works of south Staffordshire. While I was consulting with 
Mr. J. M. Dent, the founder of the firm, he was called away, 
and in leaving said to me: “I wish you would just look at 
this manuscript I have had sent me for approval by an 
unknown writer, and tell me what you think of it.” I read 
for about ten minutes and found the story was about the 
shooting of an angel in a rectory garden. When Mr. Dent 
returned I said: ‘* You must publish this whatever happens.” 
It was The Wonderful Visit. 

(2) In November, 1921, I was standing at the back of the 
great amphitheatre facing the classic marble stage in the 
military cemetery at Arlington overlooking Washington. 
Enormous crowds had assembled to witness the State ceremony 
of interring the poor and dubious bones of America’s “ Un- 
known Warrior.” There was President Harding and ex- 
President Wilson (poor man !) and a large group of Ambassa- 
dors, Generals, and high officials, making broadcast speeches 
in honour of the “* Unknown.” But standing next to me, 
heavily muffled up, was a stoutish, shortish figure, incon- 
spicuous and unnoticed, and I thought to myself: ‘ Here is 
the greatest intellect and the most celebrated personality of 
all the lot.” It was H. G. Wells. 

What was it that, within twenty-five years, had so changed 
the position and reputation of the “ unknown writer?” 
First of all I should put the man’s amazing energy. Knowing 
nothing of mechanics, I am not sure how an “ internal-com- 
bustion engine ” works, but I am told it is a very powerful 
machine, and whenever I see H. G. Wells I am reminded of 
an internal-combustion engine. Or I have sometimes com- 
pared him with another powerful implement as one possessing 
the devastating and fertilizing force of a steam plough, 
grinding and cleaving its way through stones and roots and 
wild flowers, remorselessly turning up the fallow, destroying 
the slow and sometimes beautiful growth of ages, and indus- 
triously fertilizing the ground for a future fertility that in 
time may possibly reveal some element of beauty too. Read 
the overwhelming list of his works—the volumes of imaginative 
science, of creative imagination, of educational suggestion, of 
religious and philosophic speculation, of historic and biological 
collaboration. Think of the mental energy which at the age 
of fifty-four, without special knowledge, set about co-ordinating 
the history of the whole earth, and made a splendid success 
of it! 

The author of the present excellent biography (whose real 
name of Wells was changed to ‘ West” because he has no 
relationship with his subject) tells us how all this incalculable 
labour was accomplished in the face of lower-middle class 
birth, indifferent education, depressing work as shop assistant 
and teacher, bitter controversy, bitter scandal, the opposition of 
intimate enemies, and all the distracting temptations of wealth 
s0 hardly won. 

Part of all this energy, the cause or result of it, was 
enviable courage. Mr. Wells is 4 born assailant, and he has 
followed the first maxim of war that to attack is better than 
to defend. Let me quote a judgment of Henry James, de- 
livered in his characteristic style :— 

*T am lost in amazement at the diversity of your genius. As in 
everything you do, it is the quality of your intellect that primarily 
(in the Utopia) obsesses and reduces me—to that degree that even 


the colossal dimensions of your Cheek (pardon the term that I 
don’t in the least invidiously apply) fails to break the spell. 


(Gerald Howe. 10s. 6d.) 


Indeed your Cheek is positively the very sign and stamp of your 
genius. 

By Cheek Henry James meant much the same as I mean by 
courage, for there is a certain amount of impudence in any 
attack upon established and venerated tradition. But it was this 
Cheek or courage that enrolled Mr. Wells among the prophets, 
In all his works he has belonged to the unapostolic succession 
of British prophets. As a prophet he was happy in the 
opportunity of his birth. Carlyle, Dickens, Ruskin, Matthew 
Arnold, William Morris and the rest had all done noble 
service as last century’s prophets, but we were a little tired of 
their eloquent denunciations of the present, and their culogies 
of the romantic past. And here came the new prophet Wells, 
encouraging the present, denouncing the mouldering old past, 
welcoming every change, defying tradition, no matter how 
beautiful and venerated, exuberant with optimism, looking 
forward to marvellous evolutions of an earthly paradise yet 
to be revealed. Forward ! was his prophetic cry, and let the 
iridescent visions of romance, the mumbled formulae of 
historians, and the mediaeval fantasies of tradition vanish 
like ghosts ! 

Mr. Wells has not cared much in what form he uttered his 
prophecies. Through the method of veiled science, or the 
novel, or the essay, or history, it has been all much the same 
to him. Mr. West feels a loss when the definite prophecy 
intrudes upon the art of the imaginative novel so as to become 
discussion or even propaganda. Instances are obvious, and 
one often feels that Mr. Wells has taken the novel form because 
the novel’s art is the art of the age, and people would not 
read his prophecies except in novel form. As to propaganda, 
many of the greatest novelists—Dickens, Tolstoy, Galsworthy 
—have practised it with hardly a veil. Mr. Wells has always 
called himself a journalist, anticipating the attack by admit- 
ting the charge, which is always a safe defence. And the duty ofa 
journalist is always to be quick and to be plain. Many have 
complained of Mr.Wells’s style as wanting in beauty of exquisite 
form in word and sentence. That is no great matter. It has 
always been the habit of prophets to speak in their haste, 
and when the fire kindled. Journalists, who have no time to 
keep chewing the cud till they taste the exactly proper word, 
must slam down what they have to say. And yet some 
journalists have been known to write quite fairly well. 

I admit that the prophet has sometimes been strangely 
mistaken. Some of his criticisms of living people and living 
movements have been as wrong as bitter. His misjudgment 
of the origin, the progress, and the result of ‘* the War to end 
war” (as apparently he was the first to call it) was almost 
incredible, and his estimate of President Harding as “‘ the one 
saving figure ’’ of the Naval Conference in 1921 would be quite 
incredible if not recorded. There, again, we come upon his 
cheering optimism, distinguishing him from other great 
prophets, as in all his most fantastic works we come upon his 
seriousness, distinguishing him from the ruck of ordinary 
novelists. In nearly all his work he has been searching for 
the * something,” the unity of purpose that may sum up the 
passing events of the universe, much as the Self sums up the 
passing moods and experiences of a human being. Perhaps 
he gives us most definite expression of the something sought 
in the end of Tono Bungay: ‘I see it always,” he writes, 
‘‘as austerity, as beauty. This thing we make clear is the 
heart of life. It is the one enduring thing.” Yet austerity 
and beauty are not the first qualities that most people connect 
with his name. So thick with contradictions is a_ rich 
personality. H. W. Nrevinson. 


God and Man 


God in Christian Thought and Experience. By W. R. 
Matthews, D.D., Dean of King’s College, London. (Library 
of Constructive Theology.) (Nisbet. 10s. 6d.) 

Psychology and God. A Study of the Implications of recent 
Psychology for Religious Belief and Practice : being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1930. By the Rev. L. W. Grensted, 
M.A., B.D. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 

Ir one of the parties to that sublime relationship which is 

the substance of religion must be thought of, with St. Augustine, 

as * insusceptible of change ” ; the other, subject to succession 
and capable of growth, must constantly find in this relation- 


ship new material for study and incentives to awe and delight. 
Hence theology, the changeful creature’s thought of the 
Unchanging, must develop or die ; and in its development will 
inevitably be conditioned by the spiritual needs and 
intellectual atmosphere of the time. It is therefore no 
accident that the important works just published by two of 
the Canons Theologian of Liverpool should be concerned to 
re-examine the first matter of their science; the human 
creature’s experience of God. 

Dr. W. R. Matthews’ which is 


admirable book, 
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“ Constructive Theology *» in the best sense of the term, sets 
out a conception of-God which satisfies all the requirements 
not merely of religious philosophy, but of the deepest and 
fullest religion. It starts from the thesis that for Christianity 
man’s experience of God does not originate in “ genera] 
jdeas ’’ about Reality, however true and illuminating these 
may be ; but, rather, in a direct apprehension (dare we say 
jntuition ?) of ‘“* Something Other” over against us—‘a 
certain quality or aspect of the world” which evokes in 
men the sense of creaturely dependence and need. In fact, 
“the concept of Deity is fashioned from the data of the 
religious experience ;” it is an interpretation of the Given 
—*that experience of God which is the sole reason for 
believing in His existence.” From this premise Dr. Matthews 
develops a line of argument which brings him at last to the 
concept of a redeeming, personal God, towards whom the 
human spirit stands in a relation of co-operation and depen- 
dence, as alone able to satisfy the requirements of the fully 
awakened religious sense. For that sense, God is not merely 
the source of satisfactions or retributions ; but “‘ is Himself 
the final satisfaction, and that Other which completes the 
human spirit.” Hence neither the Absolute of Monism nor 
the Life-force of the pious evolutionist is enough for religion ; 
which finds in the category of Personality the least inadequate 
concept of that “Most Real Being” who _ necessarily 
“transcends every level of experience,’ and of whom our 
knowledge, though real within its limits, can never be 
complete. The complementary chapters on Personality and 
Transcendence are the core of Dr. Matthews’ exposition. 
Man’s knowledge of God, he thinks, is not wholly unlike a 
dog’s knowledge of man : real as far as it goes, deepened and 
enriched by personal contact and faithfulness, but even at 
its noblest controlled by the conceptual limitations inherent 
in dogginess. For the dog, his master will always be transcen- 
dent ; yet always personal, and accessible to trust and love. 
We might perhaps carry the image a stage further, and suggest 
that as it is the master’s deliberate self-revelation in 
companionship which determines and develops the dog's 
power of response ; so something equivalent to the dactrine 
of prevenience is needed, if we are to account for man’s 
experience of God. But none will desire to pick holes in a 
work which places its author in the front rank of religious 
teachers ; and will revive the drooping spirits of many sheep 
hungry for pasture they are able to digest. 

Canon Matthews’ conclusion—that the heart of religion is 
8 personal relationship with a personal Object, conditioned 
by faith and love—is reached by Professor Grensted along 
another path, cunningly cut through the jungles of dogmatic 
psychology. Starting from the four primary data of our 
mental experience—feeling, freedom, the sense of value, and 
the sense of ‘‘otherness’’—he observes that since for 
Christians the true end of man is the vision of God, these 
constituents of his psychic life—together with all other 
legitimate results of experimental psychology—must be 
capable of interpretation in the light of that end. Man’s 
instinct for reality, his need for self-completion in a ‘* love 
life,’ point beyond the physical sphere. The Professor goes 
on to an exceedingly candid analysis of the “ psychological 
account of religion”; rejecting the extravagances of 
behaviourism, and relying mainly on Freud, whose criticized 
results are shown to be compatible with the ultimate validity 
of Christian experience. He insists on man’s possession of a 
“real self’? which is “ continually creative” and has all 
the characters of personality; and even persuades the 
intimidating phenomena of projection and fantasy to witness 
for the light. 

“ What if these projections, these fantasies, which for our peace 
we cast upon the outer world and worship there, find in that reality 
upon which they are cast a fulfilment greater than our dreaming ? 
. . . ls there any way in which we can make sense of psychological 
mechanisms and of historical facts together, unless that Reality, 
that Other, towards which our lives are turned, is not only greater 
than our fantasies, but more real, more personal, than the ego 
from which those fantasies are cast forth ? ” 

In subsequent lectures Canon Grensted discusses the nature 
of Faith, Spiritual Healing, Sin and spiritual direction, and 
Group Psychology in relation to the Church; winding up 
with a noble and impressive statement of the unique capacity 
ef Christian Theism to solve on high levels the psychic 
problems of man. Based on a solid knowledge of modern 


psychology and a level-headed appreciation of its value and 
limitations, his book should correct much vague thinking 
about “ psychology and religion.” Especially all those 
inclined to explore the mysteries of “ spiritual healing” 
should study the excellent chapter on this subject. Perhaps 
the most valuable feature of the book is the constant insistence 
on Personality as the supreme factor in all spiritual life. 

“ The relationship of self and other, within which the self comes 

to be established in its full individual status, is always in essence 
a personal relationship.” 
Thus, in spiritual healing, we are reminded that, whatever 
the method, it is the personality of the healer and his 
relationship with the patient which are the real agents of the 
cure. We do not day by day get better and better; save in 
dependence on someone or something other than ourselves. 
** Suggestion is no mere mechanical operation. It works 
between and in persons, and it is powerless without at least 
the beginnings of faith.’ And when we come to apply this 
same principle on the higher levels of Christian belief and 
experience, we again find in the creative power of personal 
love, “‘ primary and unexplained,” over against the human 
ego, and the confident response of that ego “in an intimacy 
wholly free and wholly personal ”—in fact, in the life of faith, 
hope and charity—the best of all clues to the nature of man’s 
relationship with God. EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


The Tragedy of Verdun 


Verdun. By Henri Philippe Pétain, Marshal of France. Authorized 
Translation by Margaret MacVeagh. (Elkin Mathews and 
Marrot. 12s. 6d.) 

Tus is a clear, authoritative account of one of the most intense 
dramas of the War by the man who was responsible for the 
defence, saw and felt the full intensity of the conflict. 
Although the limelight of world interest was focussed on 
Verdun for so many months, Pétain himself largely succeeded 
in keeping in the shadow so that on the actual combatants 
shone the rays of glory. This singular self-abnegation was 
in accord with the nature of a leader whose reputation 
steadily grows when so many others shrivel in the fierce 
heat of post-War critical history. 

But no criticism has done so much harm as their own 
books to most of their leaders’ reputations. It is through 
their own apologies that the measure of their mental limitations 
to grapple with a great war have been most depressingly 
revealed. Here again Pétain is singular. His narrative, 
which one first read serially in L’Illustration, has a poise, 
lucidity, and absence of pedantry in its military reasoning, 
which in no way disillusion us as to his capacity. 

It is, of course, marked by his habitual restraint. He 
avoids dwelling on the preliminary phase before he took over 
command, and so avoids criticizing the blindness of the 
higher command. Yet his restraint lends force to one quiet 
comment. After enumerating the many neglected deficiencies 
of French armaments he remarks, ** In spite of all these facis 
General Joffre adopted a plan of operations for 1916 in which 
offensive operations had the major part.” 

He obviously feels more free in dealing with his opponents, 
Here the most significant point is his rejection of Falkenhayn’g 
subsequent assertion that the German object was merely 
to * bleed” the French. 

‘*T believe that the Chief of the General staff, when he fixed 
on Verdun, had in mind actually a mighty effort... that in 
drawing our reserves on to the right bank of the Meuse with a 
stream behind them, he counted on the impossibility of our a 
able to extricate them in case of need; that in calculating a rapic 
rush to follow on the left bank, he foresaw that he might catch ug 
as in a vast net, resembling a second Sedan; that he hoped by 
these manoeuvres to open an immense breach in our lines . . 
We shall perhaps never know the true intentions of Falkenhayn, 
But those I have imputed to him do him more credit than his 
own discourse on a camouflaged theme.” 

- Pétain pays tribute to the good judgment of his immediate 
adversary, the German Crown Prince, and reveals the peril 
in which the suggested plan, if fully executed, would have 
placed the French. He describes the already known blunder 
by which a mere company of Germans was allowed to wall 
in and, like bailiffs, take possession of the almost empty 
Fort Douaumont. 

He generously adds: “ Lieutenant Brandis is a hero 
whom we might well hold up as a model to our young oilicers, 
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Most other men, even the bravest, would have hesitated 
before that impressive obstacle, supposedly concealing on 
its flanks large numbers of defensive weapons primed for 
action.” If the description of Pétain’s measures to save 
Verdun covers familiar ground, it frankly asserts that “‘ General 
Headquarters was not aware of the extent of our difficulties.” 
Pétain, too, was hurt to find that M. Poincaré “ believed that 
the moment for our counter-thrust was near at hand,” when, 
in fact, the troops were almost breaking under the strain of 
the defence. ‘ The general public... as it believed in 
this intervention of mysterious forces, was prone to under- 
estimate the true wretchedness and suffering of our soldiers, 
and to overestimate their powers.” 

With equal candour Pétain declares: ‘‘ during the two 
months of March and April, I believe that our enemies suffered 
less attrition than we.” Throughout June he had to tell 
Joffre repeatedly that the insufficiency of reserves and of 
artillery was imperilling the retention of Verdun, and he 
leaves us in no doubt that the Anglo-French offensive on the 
Somme came only just in time to avert disaster at Verdun. 
Then at last the French had breathing space to prepare 
their successful counterstrokes of late 1916. Most striking 
of all, Pétain implies that the crisis at Verdun need never 
have arisen; that it was due to the folly of dismantling the 
forts owing to a hasty and false deduction from the collapse 
of the obsolete Belgian forts. He shows that the Verdun 
forts, used merely for shelter, were hardly damaged by months 
of terrific bombardment. Students of history are already 
aware of these facts, but outside France many military 
authorities are still under the delusive impressions of Liége. 

B. Lippecty Harr. 


England: Whimsical and Political 


Discoveries in England. By Emile Cammaerts. (Routledge. 


How They Do It in England. By Rudolf Kircher. Translated by 
Frances, Countess of Warwick. (Elkin Mathews and Marrot, 
10s. 6d.) 

Wueruer or not we benighted islanders are really being trans- 
formed little by little into twentieth-century men of the world, 
there is no question but that the world is paying us the tribute 
of beginning to understand us. Gone are the days when their 
only flattery consisted in more or less unsuccessful imitation 
of English ways and English institutions. The rdle of the 
foreigner in our midst is now the important one of interpreting 
us to ourselves, and if the comment be only just on this side 
flattery we ought not to be ungrateful, especially at a time 
when a spirit of defeatism is creeping in, induced to a great 
extent by the picture of England presented in the screaming 
headlines of the popular Press. 

Here are two books, one by a Belgian, the other by a German 
resident among us, very dissimilar in their approach, both of 
which, however, give a faithful picture of the land of the lion 
and the unicorn. M. Cammaerts is especially drawn to that 
aspect of British life which is symbolized in the Unicorn. He 
came to us predisposed in our favour by his admiration for 
Robinson Crusoe and for the Crusoe theme which from his 
reading of English literature he thought to find running through 
English life and the English character. Like that of so many 
foreigners his first impression of the country was dismal in the 
extreme, chiefly consisting of fog, actual and metaphorical. 
After two or three years he was reconciled to some of our 
oddities —for example, the ivy left to straggle across our old 
buildings, the extent of fallowland with the contrast made by 
the quietly grazing sheep in densely populated and over- 
industrialized country, the innumerable hedges suggesting 
millions of small owners where, as a matter of fact, peasant 
proprietorship is hardly known and landlordism maintains 
itself. But he decided, he tells us, that he must * remain 
impassive before the most baffling problems and allow the sun 
gradually to pierce through the clouds.” He has undoubtedly 
chosen the best way of getting to know us, although not every 
one would have the same patience. He notes and appreciates 
our peculiar conception of liberty—namely, the freedom of 
you and me and everyone to follow their own conscience, the 
happy reticence of public sentiment as well as private feeling, 
exemplified in the remarks of the Prince of Wales at the 
Banquet to the 300 holders of the V.C. just over a year ago 
(“1 fcel probably as uncomfortable as you do, because it is 


————— 


not our national habit to invite men to dinner in order to tell 
them how brave they are’’) ; our unique capacity for nursery. 
nonsense and above all our irrationality, which he Sraciously 
interprets as the precious secret of putting reason in its place, 
But his abiding impression is one of mist, and hence his litany 
of keywords which he commends to foreigners who would 
understand English life: 

** Mist, lumber-rooms, country houses, sheep 3 mist, after-dinner 
speeches, freedom, dole ; mist, Round Table, social ladder, Olympus. 
mist, Robinson Crusoe, autograph albums ; mist, Pegasus, castleg. 
in-the-air.” 

M. Cammaerts tells us nothing new, and to some extent 
he writes of an England which is fast fading away. It is po 
matter, for he does it so charmingly. Dr. Kircher’s book 
supplies a complete contrast. To begin with, the translation 
by Lady Warwick makes it almost unreadable. There jg 
such a wealth of true observation here, however—among 
much which is trivial—that we hope those readers who can 
will obtain the original. Dr. Kircher is a democrat who 
has been immensely impressed with the smooth progress 
of democratization of English life which has been going 
on steadily since the War. If only half of what he discerns 
is true—and we believe that it is—we are not surprised that 
so many Frenchmen who only knew the old aristocratic 
England are shaking their heads ruefully and complaining 
in their newspapers that the one country on which they 
relied for Conservatism and_ stability has now become a 
“revolutionary ” element in European life. 

In spite of our newspapers, in spite of the professional 
politicians who are more often than not the worst advertise. 
ment of British politics, Dr. Kircher sees this country stil] 
setting the example to the world in political education, 
He instances the fact that party programmes are recognized 
by the mass of the people to be of minor importance ; the 
success of political progress through minority government 
which, he says, we have had, despite appearances, ever 
since 1923, and not merely now; the social conscience 
which he finds working in wider and wider classes, and 
finding expression in the evolution of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations together with our firm adherence to the 
sacred trust of protecting the rights of the natives in Africa, 
Finally, he notes the transformation of Socialism in its 
narrow interpretation into service for all, which has passed 
almost unnoticed but which the Spectator has ventured more 
than once to emphasize. As Dr. Kircher says, there is 
still plenty of palaver about Socialism and anti-Socialism, 
but meanwhile “life has passed by both of them, while they 
stood quarrelling at the street corners.” 

Dr. Kircher sums up the whole situation of post-War 
Britain when he says that “ British life is quicker than 
British minds.” For that very reason it is for a foreigner 
like himself to show how and why the political genius of the 
Lion remains undimmed. If it were not the prerogative of 
the Englishman to grumble and to take a gloomy view of 
anything relating to himself, the present might well be a 
time for jubilation rather than jeremiads. 


Maternal Mortality 
Save the Mothers. By E. Sylvia Pankhurst. (Knopf. 6s.) 


Tus is a remarkable book for many reasons. It is written 
by a lay person; it gives an excellent summary of the facts 
relating to the subject of maternal mortality, and most of 
it is described in the technical language current in medical 
works. Here and there is a page of emotional appeal almost 
out of place in the midst of scientific statements of fact. 

The authorities quoted are not all equally eminent in the 
medical world, but it is difficult for a lay writer to assess the 
status of the various members of the profession who have 
keen consulted. 

To-day the problem of motherhood, its dangers and dis- 
asters, is being discussed from every angle; from the point 
of view of the patient, as well as from that of the practitioner, 
and it shows clearly the difficulties which may arise from 
democratic control. The universal dread of ** expert ’’ opinion 
is nowhere better exemplified than in this failure on the part 
of the medical profession to cope with the situation before it 
had acquired so much painful publicity. It seems as absurd 
to ask the average voter to decide on the benefits or otherwise 
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of any of the maternity schemes which have been reeently 
roposed, as it is for them to decide on the relative merits of 
protection or Free Trade. 

Miss Pankhurst points out that the present position is 
deplorable, and her book reveals by its mere wealth of quotation 
the admirable work which is being done quietly and persistently 
py Dame Janet Campbell at the Ministry of Health. The 
Reports on Maternal Mortality, and the Protection of Mother- 
nood and the last Interim Report of the Departmental 
Committee are due to her insistence on the urgency of the 
problem. 

Miss Pankhurst’s own proposals for an ideal service differ 
from those of other organizations such as the Medical Women’s 
Federation, the British Medical Association, and the midwives 
themselves, in suggesting that there should be “a staff of 
fully qualified medical practitioners, who have specialized 
in obstetrics and gynaecology in number sufficient to deal with 
all the confinements in the area, as well as to provide ante- 
natal and post-natal care for every mother. The attendance 
of a qualified medical practitioner at every birth should be made 
compulsory” (the italics are mine); she believes that the 
notification of pregnancy, which is a desirable procedure, 
will be automatically ensured by the application of the mother 
for a doctor, or for help in her confinement. 

She ignores the fact that there is a limited amount of 
dinical material available for the training of doctors and 
midwives, nor does she seem to realize that the general 
practitioner of the past has in many cases failed to give 
adequate service, as revealed in the Reports of the Ministry 
of Health. 

She does not draw attention to the procedure in countries 
like Holland and Sweden, where the well-to-do have the 
services only of a midwife, trained for two or three years» 
instead of a doctor. ven the British Medical Association 
scheme, concerned as it is with the interests of the doctor, 
would not go so far as to say that every case must have 
medical attention, although medical ante-natal care is certainly 
desirable. 

She frequently refers to the excellent work on this subject 
by Dr. Jellett, who advocates midwives backed up by obstetric 
specialists, rather than by the family doctor, who may spread 
infection, and this fact has been pointed out by the Scottish 
Board of Health. 

The mean treatment of the insured woman, who may only 
receive her maternal benefit of £2, and does not get any 
sickness benefit, should be remedied in any revision of the 
National Health Insurance Act (p. 118) ‘* During the four weeks 
following the birth, even if she contract puerperal fever, 
or other serious illness arising from her condition, she is 
entitled neither to monetary, nor medical sickness benefit.” 

An excellent summary is given of the care of maternity in 
other countries, which bears out the oft-repeated statement 
that where midwives are better trained and well paid, the 
death rate is lower. What Miss Pankhurst does not state 
is that medical men in Sweden receive a much longer training 
in the study of obstetrics and gynaecology. 


STELLA CHURCHILL. 


Beyond the Many and the One 


rome of the New India. (Cassell. 
21s. 

Neo-VEDANTISM, as here presented by the powerful pen 
of M. Rolland, appears to be (and we do not deny that it is) 
one of the great spiritual movements of last century. Rama- 
krishna (1836-86) and Vivekananda (1863-1902), his disciple, 
have influenced the thought of the whole world. But in 
his syneretic mission, M. Rolland never blinks the truth: 
Indian Vedantists are as often misinformed about Christian 
mysticism as we are of the high truths of the Vedas: they are 
not idolators, nor we the worshippers of an anthropomorphic 
God. ‘The author's grasp of both philosophies makes him 
an ideal interpreter of East to West, and vice versa, so that 
we may consider this book as one of the most important 
baal recently made towards the synthesis of two great 
cultures, 


No man or woman of the West—not Sister Nivedita, nor 


By Romain Rolland. 


Max Miiller, nor Paul Deussen—has succeeded so well in 
describing the “atmosphere” of Ramakrishna and _ his 
circle, although several have been more accurate in their 
accounts of his philosophy. We see a small brown man, 
with long, dark, half-veiled eyes, thin, delicate, with a 
bewitching smile and a great fund of humour. Perhaps no 
more plastic mystic has ever lived, unless it be our St. Francis 
of Assisi. He talks Bengali ofa homely kind. His metaphors 
are simple : his life and teaching are all concerned with love. 
He accepts Christ as Son of Man. 

Ramakrishna would have no fruitless discussions on meta- 
physics or theology :— 

“Do not trouble yourselves with doctrine (he said) it is the 
essence of existence in each man which counts. . . . I do not like 
argument. God is above the powers of reason. I see that all 
that exists is God. Then of what avail to reason ?” 

Yet in certain respects his mysticism was peculiar to 
India. No Western mystic has devoted as much attention as 
Ramakrishna did to the physical body. He would study 
the voice of his disciples and the state of their skin; he 
generally looked at a student’s breast to see if there was a 
certain redness there, which is a mark of aptitude in Yogic 
exercises of the school which he chiefly followed. ‘ With a 
remarkable and scrupulous attention he noted their physiologi- 
cal characteristics of respiration, sleep, and even digestion. He 
held that they were of considerable importance in confirming 
his diagnosis of their spiritual faculties and destiny.” Thus 
M. Rolland, who seems hardly aware of the enormcus impor- 
tance attached to the training of the sympathetic nervous 
system in Ramakrishna’s philosophy, although he © does 
very wisely suggest that the learned men of Europe who 
are preoccupied by the problems of mystie psycho-enalysis, 
should put themselves in touch with the living witnesses 
of this teaching while there is yet time. 

“Hindu religious psycho-physiology (he writes) is entirely 
materialistic up to a certain stage, which is placed very high... . 
In tracing the genesis of perception from the impressions received 
of exterior objects to the nerve and brain centres, all the stages 
are material ; but the mind is made of more subtle matter, although 
it does not differ in essence from the body. . . . Positive science 
can walk hand in hand with Hindu faith for three-quarters of the 
way.” 

In the next paragraph M. Rolland states that he cannot 
find room for a detailed examination of Raja-yogiec methods. 
This is no loss, for we do not feel that either his sympathy or 
erudition would by themselves, and without a practical 
physical experience of his subject, be sufficient to convey 
the inwardness of such a complex subject. Indeed, the 
chapter dealing with the Yogas, based on Vivekananda’s 
writings, is the least satisfactory in the book. That, a few 
mis-spellings, and the lack of a subject index are the only 
adverse comments we have to make. 
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Some of the monks who saw both Ramakrishna and Vive- 
kananda die are still alive, and preserve the traditions of 
their teachers. How much they will give to the West, how- 
ever, depends on our attitude : if we were all Romain Rollands 
there would be no bar to a good understanding between 
Zast and West. As things are, the greatest living expositor 
of the Bhagavad Gita (Arabindo Ghose) is living as an exile 
‘at Pondicherry, and would be arrested if he set foot in British 
‘India. 

M. Rolland is a severe critic of our rule, but in at least a 
‘dozen passages he acknowledges that without us India could 
never have reached her present position. ‘ Great Indians 
‘have ever found amongst the English their most valiant and 
faithful disciples and helpers.” Again, he quotes Vivekanan- 
da: “The British Empire, with all its drawbacks, is the 
preatest machine that ever existed for the dissemination of 
‘ideas. I mean to put my ideas into the centre of this machine, 
and they will spread all over the world.” And how wise 
Vivekananda was when he said on his deathbed: ‘“* India 
is immortal if she persists in her search for God. If she gives 
‘it up for politics, she will die.’ Those words of a great Guru 
might be remembered to-day. 

We have praised Prophets of the New India almost 
unreservedly, for it is full of intuition, and has in it the very 
thythm of the best thought of Hindu thought. But we 
would warn our readers (as the author himself does) that 
the literal accuracy of his facts may sometimes be questioned, 
To what shrine did Vivekananda swim at Cape Comorin ? 
Kkumari’s temple is on dry land. Ramakrishna himself 
would have denied the miracles attributed to him; also he 
is only one of many Indian prophets, and has hardly caused 
‘a flutter in the dovecotes of Vaishnavite orthodoxy. Nor is 
the worship of Kali always so exalted a rite as M. Rolland 
ailows us to infer. But these things are trifles: the great 
thing is that M. Rolland has shown us several facets of the 
soul of India: no man could do more, and few as much. 


F. Y-B. 
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Why the Pilot was Dropped 


Kaiser and Chancellor: The Opening Years of the Reign of 
the Emperor William II. - 


1 ? By Karl Friedrich Nowak 
Translated by E. W. Dickes. (Putnam. 21s.) F 
Forty years have passed since the young German Empero; 
“dropped the pilot ” of the German ship of State, or in other 
words accepted the resignation of the veteran Chancello 
Bismarck, but his action is still vividly remembered both fo, 
its personal interest and its political significance. Hitherto 
Bismarck’s side of the quarrel has been more fully stated, 
especially in England where we naturally sympathize with the 
under-dog. As the Kaiser's unpopularity here increased, it 
became more and more easy to assume that he had treateg 
his old Chancellor badly ; moreover, instructed German 
opinion now inciines to the view that Bismarck’s incompetent 
successors at Berlin were largely responsible for the errors 
of policy that brought on the War. Yet there is another side 
to the question, and Herr Nowak’s clever and readable book 
is intended to bring it out. With the dying down of the War 
feelings, his plea for the Kaiser as against Bismarck should 
at least receive attention if it is not wholly convincing. 

Herr Nowak declares that the ex-Kaiser in exile has been 
his chief informant, and the book is lavishly illustrated with 
photographs selected by the ex-Kaiser and inscribed in his 
own hand. The author represents the young Emperor as the 
somewhat neglected and hardly treated son of parents who 
took no interest in him. Only from his grandmother, Queen 
Victoria, did the young Prince receive any real kindness and 
encouragement. When his father was dying of cancer in 
1888, his mother, we are asked to believe, suspected the son 
of a desire to grasp the Crown ; Herr Nowak assures us that 
the Prince had no such wish, and that Count Waldersee 
maligned him in attributing to him such an unfilial ambition, 
Indeed, we are told that Waldersee lost the Prince's confidence 
by venturing to suggest that he should disobey his father’s 
commands, and that for this reason Waldersee lost the chance 
of succeeding Bismarck. 

When the Emperor came to the throne he was, according to 
Herr Nowak, most anxious to learn statecraft from Bismarck 
and to work with the veteran. But Bismarck had for so long 
controlled German policy at home and abroad that he resented 
any interference. Sovereign and Minister soon fell out over 
the Labour problem. Bismarck held that Socialism must be 
repressed by stern measures. The Emperor, we are assured, 
wanted to remove working-class grievances and to improve 
the conditions of labour. At a Crown Council their differences 
became manifest. Early in 1890 the Emperor insisted on 
calling an International Labour Conference, but Bismarck, 
in publishing the document, refrained from countersigning it. 
A month later the Chancellor proposed a new anti-Socialist 
Bill of a drastic character, while the Labour Conference was 
about to meet. The Emperor declined to approve of it. 
Bismarck then tried to prevent the Conference from assembling. 
He refused to permit the Ministers of his Cabinet to come 
into direct touch with the Emperor; on the other hand, he 
declined to give particulars of his own dealings with the leader 
of the Centre party, Windhorst, and banged his fist on the 
table when the Emperor persisted in demanding details. He 
had already thrice offered his resignation, and now he insisted 
that the Emperor, who ** muddled everything,” should dismiss 
him. 

While Bismarck, reconsidering the matter, felt that he had 
better resign of his own accord, the Emperor had decided to 
get rid of him and appoint General von Caprivi in his place. 
Caprivi, on being summoned to the Palace, showed the 
Emperor the text of the secret “* re-insurance ”’ treaty which 
Bismarck had made with Russia in 1887, behind the back of 
his Austrian ally, but which he had not divulged to his master. 
The Russian envoy, who had come to Berlin to renew the 
treaty, was, according to the author, instructed only to deal 
with Bismarck. The Emperor would not keep him for such 
a purpose and, besides, disliked the idea of playing Austria 
faise. Thus, when Bismarck fell, the Russian Treaty was 
dropped, and Russia accordingly turned to France and formed 
the Dual Alliance. Caprivi, we are told heard of the treaty 
from Holstein, the eccentric busybody of the German Foreign 
Office. Herr Nowak says that Holstein won Bismarck’s 


favour by acting as a spy on Count von Arnim at the Paris 
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On the Leash 


PRINCESS LICHNOWSKY 
‘ Now at last the British public have a chance of becoming 
acquainted with this alert and vibrant mind. ‘This book 
will make an immediate appeal to all dog lovers ;_ like all 
good books, it can only lose by quotation. Its charm lies 
in the general effect which it leaves behind.’ Harotp 
Nico1son in the Express 7s. 6d. net 


Scarlet and Khaki 


WING-COMMANDER T. B. MARSON 
‘At last a thoroughly English book on the war, for the 
author carries the spirit of the hunting field and of Mr. 
Jorrocks into battle.” Dr. J. M. Buttocu With an 
Introduction by Boyp Caste and illustrations by G. D. 
ARMOUR 1os. 6d. net 


The Mongolian Horde 


ROLAND STRASSER 
‘Herr Strasser is a painter by profession and a born traveller 
whose imagination has been torn between profound and 
fascinated sympathy with, and appalled revulsion from, 
the countries of his choice. He has travelled on foot across 
‘Tibet and Mongolia into China. ‘The book, well 
illustrated by his own drawings, is an exciting and 
absorbing contribution to the literature of travel.’ Nez 
Statesman With an Introduction by SIR MICHAEL 
SADLER Illustrated by the Author 12s. 6d. net 


Ready on Monday 


But it Still goes On 


ROBERT GRAVES 
Author of ‘ Goodbye to All ‘That’ 


Memoir of 
J. E. C. Bodley 


SHANE LESLIE 
Mr. Leslie has collected the literary remains of the late 
]. E. C. Bopiey, author of ‘ Modern France.’ It is an 
interesting study both of the man and his time and of 
the relationships of France and England. 15s. 


Wordsworth HERBERT READ 


‘Yhis book is based upon the lectures delivered at ‘Trinity 
College during Mr. Read’s tenure of the Clerk Lectureship 
in 1930. Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


The Best Poems of 


1930 
EDITED BY ‘THOMAS MOULT 


With decorations by Etizanero Monrtcomery 6s. 


tos. 6d. 


Experts are Puzzled 


LAURA RIDING 
Author of ‘ Contemporaries and Snobs,’ ete. 63. 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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FICTION 


Gay Agony 

H. A. MANHOOD 
‘Two years ago Mr. Manhood published a collection of 
short stories entitled “‘ Nightseed.” Here you have the 
same splendour, the same sense of beauty, and the same 
virile imagination at work. Moreover, in an age of sadly 
restricted vocabularies you have a high extravagance of 
words, though not one of them is out of place. ‘The novel 
is a tragi-comedy of village life, a tale of primitive lusts 
and jealousies and dreadful revenge. No mere outline of 
this grim but picturesque story can do it anything like 
justice. It is all most magnificently alive. It seems to 
me that from whatever point of view you regard it “ Gay 
Agony” must be placed amongst the half-dozen most 
distinguished novels of the year.’ Ratpu Srraus in the 
Sunday Times 
THE FIRST EDITION CONSISTS OF TWO THOUSAND NUMBERED 

CoPIEs 7s. 6d. 


The Deepening Stream 


DOROTHY CANFIELD 
Author of ‘The Brimming Cup,’ ‘ Rough Hewn,’ etc. 
Viscount Grey or Fattopon, when lecturing at Harvard 
University, recommended certain books to his audience. 
Dorothy Canfield alone amongst modern authors was 
mentioned by name, and her novels singled out for special 
praise 7s. 6d. 


Recommended by the Book Guild 


Green Lane 


or Murder at Moat Farm 

ALEC BROWN 
«Mr. Alec Brown is to be congratulated. His book shows 
all other writers on the theme of murder what a well- 
equipped novelist can do in that way. If you like thrillers 
or serious novels built upon real character, you will like 
this” ‘Tomas Burke 7s. 6d. 


The Best Short Stories 
of 1930 


No. 1 English No. 2 American 

EDITED BY E. J. O'BRIEN 
‘Mr. O’Brien continues his admirably selective and 
constructive work. In the American selection, the striking 
thing is that “ famous ” names are almost entirely lacking. 
Mr. O’Brien says that the best stories in the magazines 
have been “for the most part the work of hitherto 
unknown writers. ‘The period of ferment is over. ‘The 
period of integration has begun.” ? Geratp Goutp in the 
Observer 7s. 6d. each volume 


Sour Park 


EDWARD FRANKLAND 





Author of ‘ Retreat,’ ‘ Power,’ etc. 7s. 6d. 
Return to Ebontheever 
BRINSLEY MACNAMARA 

Author of ‘The Valley with the Squinting Windows ’ 

7s. 6d. 
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m ADELPHI 


NOVEMBER, 1930. PRICE 1/- 


What is this talk of 
Utopian Public Schools? 


asks Dr. J. A. NAIRN (former Headmaster 
of Merchant Taylors) in *% The Evening 
Standard.” Has he been reading the series 
of articles 


A FUTURE 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


now appearing in The ADELPHI? 


On Sale Everywhere 1/- 


58 BLOOMSBURY STREET, W.C.1. 




















@ EMBOLDENED BY THE 
PUBLIC INTEREST (vide 
Press) IN JACK DIAMOND 


AL CAP@NE (pronounced io 
rhyme with ‘lone’) ET HOC 
GENUS OMNE .....® 


WE VENTURE TO RECOMMEND 
—TO THE LESS SQUEAMISH— 
A Ne@VEL* ILLUMINATING THE 
LIVES AND SATISFACTIONS OF 
SUCH MEN—AND THEIR WIVES @ 


** Louis Beretti: The Story of a 
Gunman by Donald H.. Clarke. 
Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


‘‘ it makes the existence of these terrible fellows 
understandable . . . a thriller of a new and highly 
entertaining kind.’’—Nottingham Guardian. 
‘‘ It is cleverly dono, for Louis is a real person and 
his career as a gangster is made as natural and praise- 
worthy as he himself claims it to be.’’ 
—Evening News. 
‘‘ It is a Risgusting bock and that is al! there is to it.’’ 
—-The Isis. 





You may have to be firm to get it from your library 
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KAISER AND CHANCELLOR 
by Karl Friedrich Nowak 


Based on material supplied by the Kaiser; illustrated 
from photographs belonging to and signed by the 
Kaiser. The truth at last about the clash between 
Wilhelm II and Bismarck. “Undoubtedly the most 
authoritative account of the Kaiser’s reign yet pub. 
lished”—Telegraph. 21s. net 


THE EMPEROR KARL 
by Arthur Count Polzer-Hoditz 


“No book on the later Hapsburgs compares in per. 
sonal interest with Count Polzer-Hoditz’s massive 
volume. ... The stage is crowded with actors”—Dr, 
G. P. Gooch Illustrated. 21s. net 


SAMOA UNDER THE SAILING 
GODS 


by N. A. Rowe 


With an Introduction by Lloyd Osbourne 
A descriptive history of the impact of Europeans on 
Samoa, with special and sensational reference to the 
tragic events under the New Zealand administration. 
Illustrated. 15s. net 


————— 





A WOMAN ON HER WAY 
by John van Druten 


“Inspired by an unfaltering vitality’—Times. “His 

dialogue thrills’”—Manchester Guardian. ‘Brilliantly 

done”—Sheila Kaye-Smith in the Sunday Express. 
7s. 6d. net 


UNCLE SAM 
by John Erskine 


“Uncle Sam of the cartoons here becomes a real man 
...a rattling good story, perhaps the best thing Mr. 
Erskine has done’—Everyman. “Superbly well done” 
—G.K.’s Weekly. 7s. 6d. net 


BOUND TO HAPLEN 
by Elswyth Thane 


Here is a quadrangle situation of a middle-aged man 
who loves a young girl and whose wife loves a much 
younger man. The issue narrows down to the choice 
between love and ambition. 7s. 6d. net 
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Embassy in the early ’seventies, and was in consequence 
poycotted by his old friends, and therefore buried himself in 
his office work. By betraying Bismarck in turn Holstein won 
the favour of his successor, and thus remained as a malevolent 
influence for years to come. It will be apparent from this 
brief summary that Herr Nowak’s version of a famous quarrel 
differs in many respects from the Bismarck account. It is, 
at any rate, picturesque and interesting. 


In Praise of Poetty 


The Signature of Pain. By Alan Porter. (Cobden Sanderson. 
6s.) 


Mr. ALAN PorTER’s poetry is so good that it inevitably raises 
the whole question of the possibility of great poetry being 
written to-day. 

Mr. Porter, as readers of the Spectator already know, is a 
man of powerful intellect: of extreme sensibility: and of 
a scholarship so profound that a great professor of English 
literature said that his work had set a wholly new standard 
in the Oxford schools. Moreover, he has consistently, if 
rarely, been driven by an inner necessity to write poetry. 
Commanding the English language, familiar with its infinite 
variety as are few men of our generation, he has known how 
to maintain the traditional forms of English verse and yet 
to deviate from them—to augment and expand them, for the 
purposes of this century. 

The present volume begins with a series of masterly love 
poems, using the rhythms and words of the great seventeenth 
century masters. How perfectly the language has been 
pressed and carved to service these two stanzas—the first of 
a poem called ‘* Valediction”’ will show :— 

Fancy, farewell. The peaceful heart 
Surrenders all the tricks of pain : 
No longer loves and leaps apart 
And loyes and hates and loves again, 
What a gymnastic reel we learn 
Where hunger is the root of will, 
Pleads and relinquishes in turn 
And stands in its petition still. 

Now, if we are really honest minded, must we not admit 
that this is quite as good as all but the very greatest passages 
of even the greatest of the seventeenth century masters— 
of Donne himself? Is it not a great deal better than the 
seven-tenths of Donne we all turn over when we are looking 
for the poems we all talk about ? 

A more serious question, of course, is whether Mr. Porter’s 
poem has found its inspiration direct from the agony of his 
own contact with life, or whether his agony only comes to us 
through his scholarship, at second remove? Here again 
most certainly we may confidently affirm that Mr. Porter's 
contact and inspiration are direct. 

And yet by its very excellence alone, Mr. Porter’s poetry 
raises that insistent question of whether poetry is still a 
possibility for us. Unquestionably Mr. Porter has succeeded 
in adding quantitively to our stock of English verse. But has 
he, can he, can anyone any longer add qualitatively to its 
range and kind ? He has chosen to make the attempt by the 
method of continuity of tradition. Two more examples will 
perhaps show how richly, how splendidly, equipped he was 
for that attempt. The first is from a poem describing some 
Northern town :— 


The day was empty. Very pale the dust, 

A chalk road set its fingers at the moors. 

The drab, damp air so blanketed the town 

Never an oak swung leather leaf. The chimneys 
Pushed up their pillars at the loose-hung sky ; 
And through the haze, along the ragstone houses, 
Red lichens dulled to a rotten-apple brown. 


Or, again, take the last stanza of the most important poem of 
the book, ‘* The Signature of Pain.” He speaks of the effect 
of pain :— 

If there be understanding, there she walked, 

A holy guest. If gentleness and truth, 

She gave her blessing. Every countenance 

That warms and lights the heart of the beholder 

Shews, clear and true, the signature of pain. 
Mr. Porter shows us, in all probability, what are for us the 
limits of modern English poetry which expands and alters 
rather than breaks with the great tradition. It is for the 
rebels to trump him.-- But, alas, where are they who were 
80 fierce a company ten years ago ? 


Fiction 
Satire, Saga and Sophistication 


Dumb-Animal. By Osbert Sitwell. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.). 
A Middle-Class Man. By Leonhard Frank. (Peter Davies. 
7s. 6d.) 


The Son Avenger. By Sigrid Undset. 

The Man Who Made Gottlieb. By 
(Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d.) 

They Die Young. By John Sommerfieid. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


AFTER putting down his latest book of short stories one is 
inclined to look upon Mr. Osbert Sitwell as an intelligent, 
quizzical, conscientiously travelled connoisseur who treats the 
world as if it were an auction room, goes about tapping the 
most unusual pieces, and says ‘“ That’s the sort of thing one 
ought to write a story about if one were writing stories.” It 
is he who gives the world this faintly ludicrous and pathetic- 
ally pretentious auction-room air by the swift ‘* going,-going,- 
gone” gesture of his satire which kills creatures and makes 
them appear absurdly second-hand. This is the duty of 
satire. Yet, one feels, Mr. Sitwell does not write stories ; he 
writes about writing them—very elaborately. They illustrate 
an essay. They are the framework for commentary. He is 
less concerned to dramatise than to discuss. Reading him is 
rather like lifting the ponderous marble lid off a chest in order 
to get to a wild Punchinello artifice inside ; now it is a village 
idiot in Italy, a bad poet in Sussex who grew in old age to 
hate the birds he had chirruped about in his youth, a sinister 
woman who went about the Mediterranean spreading fatal 
germs in embassies and consulates and was held at bay only 
by those who held dismal drinking bouts of cinnamon, 
eucalyptus and quinine. 

When one has found one’s way in these stories through the 
essayist, the critic, the connoisseur and the marble lid of 
Mr. Sitwell’s verbosity, and got used to the faintly royal 
“we” of his narrative method, one finds a satire that is 
savage, joyous and inspired. Mr. Sitwell is venomous enough 
to be a critic. He behaves with the sardonic abandon of the 
devilishly Happy Warrior. Putting aside the subtlety of his 
portraiture, I can think of no more magnificent ebullition of 
the macabre than that in which the story “ Charles and 
Charlemagne ” culminates. Here a lady, who changes the 
interior decoration of her house every time she changes her 
lover—and that is frequently—has a final affair with a deep-sea 
diver. And now two corpses bowl inanely about the bed of 
the ocean in the glass diving-chamber, in which they made 
what proved to be their last descent. In such episodes the 
artist is triumphant and there are such supreme moments in 
every story. His satire is all the more effective for being 
snobbish ; his pompousness all the more amusing for being 
industriously cultivated. It is his verbosity,the parading of 
himself up and down before the story, which are a bore. 

It is a pity that Herr Frank was not endowed with some of 
Mr. Sitweil’s humour. Lacking it he lacks also a sense of 
proportion. He is an intensely sensitive writer with a vivid 
imagination, and though his sympathies are narrow he can 
stab the reader with anguish. The opening chapters of the 
book are bitten deep with the self-pity of a middle-class young 
man who, because of his horrible experiences in the German 
slums, sacrifices a respectable career for the poverty of a 
hunted socialist agitator ; and then, unable to deny his own 
class, experiences a revulsion and is reconciled to respect- 
ability. Herr Frank’s account of the vulgarity and vileness 
of the young man’s career as a banker and * well respected 
man,” is the passable doctrinaire sentimentality common 
enough now in German expressionist literature, but one simply 
cannot believe that such a vacillating, nervous creature as his 
middle-class young man could rapidly have become a successful 
banker at all. And when Herr Frank inflicts a nervous break- 
down on the young man and goes for one of those long and 
semi-symbolical rides of the Valkyrie through his subconscious 
mind, we have a modern version of those lunatic fantasies 
dearly loved by German writers. Madness in l:terature used 
to run to metaphysics and apocalyptical vision; in Herr 
Frank’s hands it has become a highly decorative and sym; 
bolical search for the ego. However, Herr Frank is too good 
an artist to be entirely submerged by these falsities,and the 
middle-class young man’s dilemma is unforgettably presented. 
It is one of the richest, most biting pieces of writing in the 
modern technique that I have read. 


(Knopf. 10s. 6d.) 
Anthony Bertram. 
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T am at a disadvantage with The Son Avenger as I have 
not read the two earlier volumes of the trilogy of which this 
is the final one. One notes above all how little the remote- 
ness of the story from our time has affected the ease and 
naturalness of the author’s manner. The scene is in Norway, 
and this volume completes the drama of Olav ‘Audonsson’s 
life and deals particularly with his relationship with his 
vacillating and sincerely insincere bastard son. The scene 
ef mountains, forest and fjord glistens in the cool northern 
light, and the Norway of the fourteenth century is evoked 
without any of that creaking of stage scenery and ostentatious 
parade of archaeological knowledge common to _ historical 
novels. While to one who has not read the earlier books 
the patriarchal Olav and certain other characters drift about 
like vague thawing fragments of saga, there are over and 
Over again passages which reveal the subtlety and resource 
of a master imagination. 

Mr. Bertram’s book is in the less austere air of genial 
Baglish comedy. He has had an excellent idea, rich in 
comic, tragic and ironical possibilities,which he has exploited 
gaily and grimly to the full. He has had imagined, in Daniel 
Loveday, a pathetic country grammar-school music master 
who, persuaded by the county that he is a musical prodigy, 
goes up to London to make a name. He fails utterly. But 
he rises again, in his own imagination, as the discoverer 
of Gottlieb, an undoubted genius to whom he has given a 
few piano lessons,and the rest of the book is devoted to the 
comi-tragedy of his attempt to establish the claim. The 
book falls rather seriously in half at Loveday’s arrival in 
London, where Mr. Bertram skips eleven crucial years of 
Leveday’s career. His talent for creating comic situation 
and character is of the first order. 


Mr. Sommerfield tells the life story of a fortunate and 
villainous young man who had a short life and a gay one. 
His gaicties on land are puerile,and the book has much that 
is feeble, pretentious and unconsciously funny in it: but 
happily the incredible young man goes to sea and carries 
his gay, disgraceful career with him round the world. In 
these chapters of adventure Mr. Sommerfield rises to the 
occasion with a distinction that is entirely astonishing after 
the undergraduate ennui and feebleness of the earlier chapters. 
These later episodes have vividness and vigour. They 
testify to a clear sensibility which ought to survive the 
author's false sophistication and literary mannerisms. He 
has a talent for swift narrative and for the handling of words 
which is worthy of something less callow than incredible 
young men. V. S. Prircnerr. 


THE LION TOOK FRIGHT. By Louis Marlow. (Mun- 
danus. 38s.)—Mr. Marlow’s latest book gives him good oppor- 
tunity for showing off his peculiar technique. He writes 
obliquely and in such a series of hints and whispers that, as 
we read, we forget the novel as a novel, and feel that the author 
is putting ideas into our heads about a man whom we might 
otherwise have accepted at his face value. This man is Mr. Brang- 
don, the Lion, who is a charming person to meet, wistful and 
so misunderstood that he is in need of perpetual consolation. 
He finds two confidantes, who are sisters : one is sophisticated 
and the other is innocent. Brangdon enjoys being frank and 
free with the one and chivalrous with the other: he is a 
practised philanderer and self-deceiver. Mr. Marlow shows 
us Brangdon as he appears to others, as he appears to himself 
and as he really is. It is this last aspect that is so cleverly 
arranged, for though the author directs our gaze, he never 
comments and allows us the joy of finding out for ourselves 
exactly what he means us to find out. The lion roars lustily, 
yet never so loudly as to drown the sound of his spiritual 
whimperings, and takes fright finally at the effect of his love- 
making on innocency. A sudden climax adds weight to a book 
which is far more interesting as an experiment than as a story, 
which is seldom pleasant, but always clever. The book may 
not, by reason of its very subtle qualities, have a wide appeal, 
but none who read it will accuse Messrs. Gollanez, who are 
responsible for Mundanus, Ltd., of having produced a cheap 
book in a cheap form. We shall be interested to see if its 
successors follow the high standard set by Mr. Marlow. 


LACEBURY MANOR. By Robert Gathorne-Hardy. 
(Collins. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s book begins well. 
One settles down to it with the feeling that one is about to 
enter into a good, old-fashioned family life, that one will 
recall such sentiments as were stirred by a first reading of 
Little Women, and enjoy the girlish gaities and anguishes of the 
three Cordelion sisters, who are charmingly described. The 
enjoyment lasts for the first “few chapters, during which 


——, 


hearts flutter, a ship, bearing a brother and a lover, is sunk 
and the sisters laugh and squabble and discuss the American 
Civil War. Then suddenly the book begins to fall to pieces. 
there is a lack of form and sequence. Business and love 
affairs are described quite well, but the story is so formless 
that one finds oneself taking no more interest in the Cordelion 
sisters and their life at Lacebury Manor than in long accounts 
of other people’s relations. The author writes as a chronicler 
but his characters are not strong enough to hold attention on 
their own account, and the book needs a more definite plot. 


ELFWIN. By S. Fowler Wright. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.)— 
All who like tales of high romance and vaiour will enjoy 
Mr. Fowler Wright’s latest book when once they have made 
the acquaintance of its innumerable characters. The first 
chapter is not easy reading: the pages are littered with 
Danish and Saxon names, and those who are not historically 
minded may find it a little. difficult to understand what js 
happening. The author concerns himself with the period 
immediately following the death of Alfred, when Edward, 
Kxing of Wessex and Ethelfleda, Queen of Mercia, made plans 
together for the outwitting of the Danes, and arranged that 
the Queen’s daughter Elfwin should marry the King’s gon, 
The book tells the story of Elfwin’s love for a Dane, her 
adventures in the enemy camp, her many dangers and her 
rival loyalties. Mr. Fowler Wright avoids the sentimen- 
talities common to those who write of chivalry, and tells 
his tale of intrigue with the utmost directness. Though 
his latest book is not his best, it should add to his reputation 
as a producer of really sound fiction. 


BROTHER TO BERT. By Charlotte Haldane. (Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d.)—Publishers’ summaries on_ book- 
jackets are not always happy, but the paragraph presumably 
intended to recommend Brother to Bert must be one of the 
unhappiest on record. In a few sentences it manages to 
suggest that Mrs. Haldane has written an unpleasant story 
to illustrate a scientific theory, and that ‘to soften its 
occasional inevitable starkness ”’ she has thrown in “a girl 
of simple tenderness and exquisite loyalty ” as jam with the 
pill. She has done nothing of the sort. Brother to Bert is 
a very natural and interesting story, free from all taint of 
the laboratory, and uncommonly easy to read. Len and 
Bert are twins, pronounced by the neighbours to be as like 
as two so-and-so so-and-so peas in a so-and-so so-and-so pod. 
After a series of juvenile adventures they become vaudeville 
dancers. The gentle Len is attracted by Lil, a reserved and 
innocent girl, whom he eventually marries. Bert prefers the 
attractions of Lottie de Lara, a declining actress. How Lil 
becomes Len’s good angel, winning him from Bert, and saves 
him from Bert’s final disaster, is simply and convincingly 
told. The story is outspoken, but in a cheerful and natural 
fashion. It contains no more “ unpleasantness”? than is 
implicit in the theme of twins who exploit their resemblance 
even in their love-affairs, and whose loyalty to one another 
is stronger than their loyalty to any woman. In fine, a 
vigorous, tolerant, lively piece of work, none the less attractive 
for a touch of amateurishness. 

THE MAN WHO MADE GOLD. 
With drawings by G. K. Chesterton. (Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d.) 
—Mr. Belloc’s new story starts very well. Charles 
Lexington, professor of electro-chemistry, is shown how to 
make gold by a mysterious and drug-sodden undergraduate, 
who obligingly dies. Lexington has the chemical reagent, 
but does not know of what it consists. He confides in one 
Bowring, maker of gold objets dart. Very secretly the two 
begin to pass the gold, till Lexington becomes dissatisfied 
with his share of the proceeds, and consults a banker. The 
banker tries to come in with Bowring, is rebuffed, and goes 
to the Home Secretary. This high official is likewise rebuffed, 
and the secret forces of the law are marshalled against the 
gold maker. At this point Mr. Belloc deserts his fable. 
Lexington tries to analyse his reagent, which explodes : and 
the story degenerates into a mere account of his efforts to 
escape arrest. The real problem, to trace out what would 
have happened had the secret not been lost, Mr. Belloc has 
not attempted. It is all caught up at the end; we have 
some pretty satire in Mr. Belloc’s accustomed vein, and some 
nice Jittle rides on his pet hobby-horses, but the book does not 
live up to the promise of its early chapters. Mr. Chesterton’s 
illustrations add little to it. 

THE YOUNG AND SECRET. By Alice Grant Rosman. 
(Mills and Boon).—Miss Rosman’s latest novel has all the 
qualities of a magazine story. A nice young man and a 
nice young girl meet over a dog-fight in Kensington Gardens. 
He is a sculptor and she has a pretty figure, and, luckily for 
both of them, the dog is just wounded enough to make it 
necessary for all three of them to visit the vet and to make 
friends without impropriety. Of course we know from the 
first that they will marry and live happily ever after, and so 
we are not in the least perturbed at the many misunderstand- 
ings that arise between them. Miss Rosman’s novel has a 
slick plot, but she writes quite amusingly, and manages to 
interest us, though faintly, in a number of people besides her 
hero and heroine. 


By Hilaire Belloc. 
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ROUGH ISLANDERS 
OR THE NATIVES OF ENGLAND 
By H. W. NEVINSON. With 16 plates by C. R. W. NeEvInson. 7s. 6d. net. 

“The most important book written about England for a long time.”—Manchester Guardian. 
“T hope it will have sensational sales.’ ’—H. M. Tomuinson, in Daily News. 


“No one has better understood us.’—Observer. ! 
“A striking array of facts and a noble series of impressions.”—GrraLD GouLp, in Daily Herald. 


BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF FRENCH REVOLUTION | 
sy J. MILLS WHITHAM. 16 plates, 15s. net. | 


A history of the Revolution told by means of biographies of the protagonists in it. Living portraits of 
Mirabeau, Talleyrand, La Fayette, Danton, Marat, Carnot, Robespicrre, Bonaparte, and the others. 


THE LOVE LIFE OF JULIUS CAESAR 
By RENE DUNAN. 10s. 6d. net. 


Rather a human document than a history of the time, this book brings Julius Cesar to life as a man, 
not as an Emperor or Conqueror. From the chaste marriage of his youth to his affair with Cleopatra, we | 
see the effects of his amorous nature on his political career. 


THE MATERIALS OF LIFE 
By T. R. PARSONS, M.A., B.Sc. 10s. 6d. net. 


An account that all may understand of the materials of which living things are made, and of the 
fascinating changes they undergo in our bodies (and outside them). The nature of food, the chemistry of 
digestion and of muscular exercise, the fight against discase, ete. 


. DISCOVERIES IN ENGLAND 
By KEMILE CAMMAERTS. 6s. net. 
A personal and subtle book about England, which tears away the veil that has so long deceived foreigners 


(and even ourselves). The Crusoe-esque element in our character, and the effect of mist on the English 
spirit, are deliciously elucidated. 


THE LIFE OF FRANCOIS RABELAIS 
By Professor J. PLATTARD. 8 plates, 15s. net. 


Few writers have suffered more than Rabelais from misinterpretation. This volume, backed with a 
wealth of evidence, clears the ground, and provides an indispensable foundation for future writers. It contains 
a full biography, with numberless details about Rabelais’ career, journeys, studies, friends, and the formation of 
his views and character. 
































ECONOMICS OF EMPIRE TRADE 
By DOUGLAS H. SMITH, B.Sc. (Econ.). 4s, 6d. net. 


All the facts and figures relating to the nature and direction of the trade of the Empire, presented without 
political bias. A full summary of the arguments for and against a closer economic union of the constituent 
parts of the Empire. 


THE NATURE OF LIVING MATTER 
By LANCELOT HOGBEN, Professor of Social Biology in University of London. 15s. net. 


Sets forth the philosophic standpoint of a modern experimental biologist, as Professor Eddington has put 
forward a philosophical outlook based on modern physics. Surveys recent discoveries in biology, and claims 
that physiology has undermined the concept of consciousness. 


INTELLECTUAL GROWTH OF YOUNG CHILDREN 
By SUSAN ISAACS, M.A. 12s. 6d. net. 
Embodies the results of a three years’ experiment in new methods of education with a group of highly 


intelligent children between two and ten years of age. The methods used are described in detail, full 
selections from the children’s thoughts are quoted, and the conclusions to be drawn are lucidly explained. 


JEWISH TRAVELLERS 
Edited by ELKAN ADLER. 8 plates, 15s, net. 


A selection from the most interesting narratives of Jewish travellers from the ninth to the eighteenth 
century, including those of Benjamin of Tudela. The wandering Jew is a very real character in the drama 
of history, travelling over the Near East as colonist, fugitive, conqueror, merchant, scholar, pilgrim or 
ambassador, 
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Bargains in Books. VIVIAN SAIGOL 


An enormous stock of library volumes in excellent 
condition and of all-round interest is now being disposed 
of by The Times Book Club, in its Annual Clearance 

Sale, in order to make room for the :.2w season's pro- A 
ductions. These books were originally published at from 


7s. 6d. to 30s. each, and are now being offered at prices 
which have been fixed, to suit all buyers, at SOr [AI SINNER 


1/- 1/6 2/6 3/6 and 5/- 











Published at 3 Guineas, “A brilliant satire revealing the 
Offered at 10 Shillings. flaws in modern civilization. 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT IN INDIA Transporting us to Olympus, the 


author shows us how the dwellers 


by the 
Marquis CURZON of KEDLESTON, K.G. al ae Ee a 
therein adhere right merrily to 


MARY GLADSTONE (MRS. DREW), HER DIARIES AND LETTERS, 


Edited by Lucy Masterman; published at 21s., Sale price 8s. SIR their creed that to love is io live, 
ARTHUR NICOLSON, Bt. FIRST LORD CARNOCK, by Harold til ‘ a” lana heir 
Nicolson; published 2ls., Sale price Se. a until a stranger imvades thet 
2030 A.D., by the Earl of Birkenhead; published at 12s. 6d., Sale Iny og a -amtynnuce 

price 5s. 6d. THE GRANDEUR AND MISERY OF VICTORY, by elysium and mitt oduces allt 
Georges Clemenceau; published at 21Is., Sale price 8s. 6d. SOBER them the notions of convention 
TRUTH, Compiled and edited by Margaret Barton and Osbert Sit- : pat ; 
well; published at 12s. 6d., Sale price 6s. THE GENTLEMAN IN society, and marriage. The disas- 
THE PARLOUR, by W. Somerset Maugham; published at 8s. 6d., } - eer eee a 

Sale price 4s. THE ROMANCE OF SOLDIERING AND sg rous results, admirably described 
by Gen. Sir James Willcocks; published at 25s., Sale price (New a Theale ps ba 
Copies) 6s. “A TRAINER TO TWO KINGS: — - = : Bein phi pinhecs ewe : He 
RICHARD MARSH; published at 25s., Sale price (New Copies reader sigh for the joyous abandon 
Gs, CAMBRIDGE PAST AND PRESENT, by Brian W. Downs; gh f See 

published at 15s., Sale price (New Copies), 6s. NIGHT LIFE, of paganism.”’—The Star. 


LONDON AND PARIS, PAST AND PRESENT, by Ralph Nevill; 
published at 16s., Sale price (New Copies) 5s. BETWEEN THE 
OLD WORLD AND THE NEW, by M. P. Willcocks; published at — 
12s. 6d., Sale price (New Copies) 5s. ‘Ss. . het 
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will be published on a4 — —s - a 
1e irit of England in the onument 
22nd NOVEMBER next Life and Industrial cogs ie ue a - 
Special articles from he Times, with additiona 
Among the distinguished writers will be— eae by. the same author, With 32 full-page 
VERNON BARTLETT illustrations in photograyure. Bound in —— Mee 
STELLA BENS . 
rege A HISTORY OF SOCIALISM 
~ i be : ing ] di ° 
Te casaor By SF. MARKHAM, MA, Mo '7/6 net 
ST. JOHN ERVINE SEAWAYS OF THE EMPIRE 
LORD HOWARD OF PENRITH Notes on the Geography of Transport. 
ULIAN S. HUXLEY By A. J. SARGENT, M.A. S d Edition, irel 
acon lh Bp id a with new sketch-maps and pa eng on 
SIR HORACE PLUNKETT . an aes a: cama 
“ ENGLISH CHILDREN’S COSTUME SINCE 
= ei it 
v By IRIS BROOKE. With an Introduction by James 


Laver.. With 8 full-page illustrations in colour and 















































This issue will be considerably 2 in monochrome. 6/~ net. 
enlarged. Price 6d. as usual. LET’S FORGET BUSINESS 
The Commentaries of Fortnum and Mason. By 
OVERSEAS READERS WHO WISH TO SECURE H. STUART MENZIES, Illustrated in colour by 
EXTRA COPIES OF THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER M. W. ‘Hendy. 6/- net. 
AS SOUVENIRS—in addition to their subscription | . 
: EASA ; IT SEEMS TO ME 
| copy—ARE INVITED TO ORDER NOW. | Essays and Addresses by the REY. BASIL 
| Instructions, with 9d. for each copy to cover cost and BOURCHIER, M.A., Rector of St. Anne’s, Soho. 
| postage, should be addressed to :— 5/- net. 
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»* Some Books of the Week 


Purtnc the past month the books most in demand at 
the Times Book Club have been :— 

Non-Fiction : Chapters of Autobiography, by the Earl of 
Balfour; Labels, by Evelyn Waugh; My Early Life, by 
Winston Churchill ; The Conquest of Happiness, by Bertram 
Russell; Secret Service, by Sir George Aston; Between 
Ourselves, by Seymour Hicks ; The Turning Points of History, 
by the Earl of Birkenhead ; I Was an Actor Once, by Robert 
Courtneidge. 

. Fiction : Staying with Relations, by Rose Macaulay ; Grand 
Hotel, by Vicki Baum ; Imperial Palace, by Arnold Bennett ; 
The Fool of the Family, by Margaret Kennedy ; Cakes and 
Ale, by W. Somerset Maugham; On Forsyte "Change, by 
John Galsworthy ; Mackerel Sky, by Helen Ashton; The 
Bracelet, by Robert Hichens. 

* * * * 

The frontispiece of Mr. C. E. Vulliamy’s Voltaire (Geoffrey 
Bles, 10s. 6d.) is a reproduction of Houdon’s famous bust with 
the thin mocking lips and enigmatic smile—the smile of a man 
who battled all his life for truth and who never hesitated to 
lie, when convenient, about the authorship of his own works ; 
who was famed all over Europe as the great freethinker and 
who, three months before his death and in full possession of 
his faculties, declared that ** he died in the Catholic faith in 
which he was born.” The satires which now seem his chief 
title to immortality—Candide, Zadig, and the rest—had little 
to do with his contemporary fame, for they were not written 
until he was past sixty. Mr. Vulliamy has followed the well- 
trodden path travelled in the last generation by Lord Morley 
and in our own by Mr. Lytton Strachey and Mr. Aldington ; 
but the enigma remains. Some of Mr. Vulliamy’s obiter dicta 
are surprising. It is a matter of taste whether we think 
Madame du Deffand “the most disagreeable and the most 
unfeeling of women.’ But Madame de Genlis was anything 
but “a woman of strict morals ” ; and it is odd to find Rous- 
seau rated above Voltaire as a constructive thinker, and praised 
for his ** fine qualities of courtesy and restraint.” 

* * * * 

It may seem feeble to wish that events may be speedily 
forgotten in the interests of peace rather than of historical 
truth. Such things, for example, were done seven years ago 
in the Ruhr Valley, parts of the Rhineland and the Bavarian 


Pfalz. They left a blot on European civilization and bitter 
hatred. If they are to be recalled, it is well that they should 


be set down in permanent form by Mr. G. E. R. Gedye, who 
took a fine part in first exposing them. The Revolver Republic 
(Arrowsmith, 10s. 6d.) is, of course, the Rhenish Republic 
which the French vainly tried to establish by the use of 
abominable methods and tools : several chapters are given to 
the invasion of the Ruhr Valley. The passion aroused by the 
sight of cruelty and injustice was entirely to Mr. Gedye’s 
credit. Now, however, he might have been judicial enough 
to mention (not to excuse) the underlying motive—fear. The 
phlegmatic British could hate the Boches heartily from 1914 
to 1918 without hating or fearing them before or after. Another 
nation used to be called our hereditary enemy: to France 
Germany is the hereditary enemy who inspires fear and who 
must be damaged on any occasion. Besides, ** Don’t kick a 
man when he is down ”’ seems to most Latins a quite illogical 
erent if you want to kick him. We also believe that the 
lame here laid upon M. Paul Tirard should be limited to 
blaming a French official for never disobeying instructions (or 
resigning) when he disapproves of them. Mr. Gedye has, 
with the merits and faults of a journalist, made a true story 
as exciting as any fiction. 
* * * * 
The Press and the Public, by George Blake, being No. 21 
of the admirable Criterion Miscellany (Faber and Faber, 1s.), 
will be greatly appreciated by those—a growing number— 
who are conscious of the slow poison that is eating away 
our vitals, as administered in daily doses by our popular 
press. Mr. Blake finds the ‘“‘ stunt” press guilty on two 
charges: (1) of forging weapons that give it power to exert 
an excessive and illegitimate influence on the national destinies, 
and (2) of vulgarizing the mind of the nation. Granted that 
the value of the overt political activities of the popular press 
is nil, it has nevertheless a deal of influence through its 
methods of handling news. Under existing circumstances the 
power of selection, of emphasis, of suppression is in the 
hands of persons whose every action shows them to be devoid 
of a sense of moral or social responsibility. The whole trend 
of newspaper production, ¢.g., the prolonged agony of the 
Miss Amy Johnson * stunt,” the growth of the so-called 
magazine side of daily journalism, the feature-page and the 
social gossip columns, is calculated to induce in readers a 
more and more trivial attitude towards every aspect of the 
national life. It is certainly time that the mild scorn and 
amusement provoked by the apes of Northcliffe and the 
4 — *” school were replaced by indignation leading to 
action, 


Mr. C. E. M. Joad continues to fulfil with distinction his 
function of cat-fish in the tank of contemporary philosophy. 
With unfailing zest he applies the stimulus of his restless mind 
and unfashionable’ vitalistic theories to all its turgid inhabi- 
tants ; ruthlessly stirring up our respectable and established 
notions of metaphysics, religion, education and art. Some 
of his most suggestive and disconcerting comments on these 
last subjects are to be found in the pages of Common-sense 
Theology, published eight years ago. ‘This vigorous work 
hardly received the attention it deserved ; we are therefore 
glad to have, in Unorthodox Dialogues on Art and Education 
(Benn, 6s.) a revised reprint in handy form of some of its most 
provocative pages. This lively work should be widely read, 
not only for its alert wit and unsparing criticism of our intel- 
lectual stupidities and insincerities, our lazy distrust of novelty 
and avoidance of unpalatable truths, but also for the power 
with which the writer's positive convictions concerning the 
function of artist and teacher as agents of the * Life-force ” 
are stated and applied. 


4 * * * 


We are not yet privileged to read the memoirs of Herr 
Stresemann, which will no doubt throw a flood of light on 
the post-War mood and capacities of the German people. 
Meanwhile an appetiser is provided by Stresemann: Essays 
and Speeches on Various Subjects (Thornton Butterworth, 
15s.), to which Sir Austen Chamberlain has contributed a 
short preface. In themselves these miscellaneous speeches 
and writings, ranging from Nationalist orations to branches 
of the Navy League to his broadcast address on the Treaty 
of Locarno, and covering the years 1907-1926, are not of 
any particular interest. They certainly do not justify the 
publishers’ ‘‘ blurb” about ** these altogether charming essays 
- «+. for those who desire literary recreation.” But they 
are, as it were, the outlines of a sketch of a man whose 
character and intelligence were above the average. In earlier 
years Stresemann was always rebuking chose of his fellow- 
countrymen who considered the relations between England 
and Germany solely from the point of view of trade rivalry. 
Perhaps the very fact that he was attracted to English ways, 
without knowing much about them, explains his rabid anti- 
English feeling during the War. After 1918 he fairly earned 
the title of opportunist statesman, but we realize now that 
he did what he did, 7.e., became a great peace-worker, not 
from any high ethical motive perhaps, but from a fervent con- 
viction, based on knowledge, of the essential solidarity of 
world economic interests. That was the goad that drove 
him on—to his death. He worked for international under- 
standing because he conceived it to be inevitable. If only 
there were a few more in high places imbued with that spirit, 
peace on earth would soon be assured. 


% * %* 2 


Mr. A. F. Fremantle, continuing his-Lngland in the Nineteenth 
Century, covers the years 1806-1810 in a second volume 
(Allen and Unwin, 16s.). An opening chapter deals plea- 
santly with literature and art and less happily with science, 
and a second chapter with Wellesley’s India, while a crowded 
chapter at the end is devoted to India, the colonies and 
Seotland. Mr. Fremantle, in narrating the politics and wars 
of the five years, is readable but discursive. He comments 
freely as he goes on, and his views are often highly question- 
able. He is unfair to Castlereagh in 1809. He tries to minimise 
the credit due to Wellington for baffling Masséna at the Lines 
of Torres Vedras. He describes Caroline, Princess of Wales 
in 1807, as a *“* worthless woman” who was “ convicted of 
indecorum and levity ”’—-a statement which Sir Edward 
Parry has recently shown to be erroneous. Readers who are 
familiar with the period will enjoy some of Mr. Fremantle’s 
allusions and asides, but others may be perplexed. His general 
surveys contain some strange items. It is incredible that 
Glasgow in 1801 ** boasted only one carriage” ; the authority 
quoted is a novel, but what Mr. Fremantle calls ‘* Scottish 
pawkishness ” would not have prevented the tobacco and 
sugar lords of the Saltmarket from boasting a carriage apiece. 
Dalton was scarcely “the discoverer of the atom.” The 
reference to Murdoch, the pioneer of gas lighting, is inaccurate. 


* * * * 


Haydon Coffin’s Book (Alston Rivers, 10s. 6d.) is not very 
amusing. On the other hand, it is not a little instructive, being 
as he says ‘“* packed with acts and facts.” Lovers of light 
comedy will find their memories refreshed as they read: they 
may perhaps spend an hour very agreeably with it in their 
hands, humming old tunes and calling up forgotten scenes and 
faces. 


A New Competition 


Tne Editor offers a prize of two guineas for the most interesting 
instance of premonition, written in six hundred words or less, 
The Competition will close on Friday, November 7th. 
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The Competition 


Report of the Harkness Gift Competition. 


In the Speciator of October 18th we offered a prize of two 
guineas for the best suggestion, written clearly and legibly 
on a posteard, as to how the income from Mr. Harkness’ 
generous gift of about £2,000,000 should be most beneficially 
spent. The suggestions which we have received are not 
altogether satisfactory, although some of them are useful : 
for instance, recreation huts for boys throughout the country, 
the spending of the dividend from the gift on research with 
the object of reviving agriculture in England, or that the 
capital should be devoted to the extinction of the American 
Debt. We feel that in most cases competitors have taken 
the short rather than the long view in estimating the most 
useful way in which this money can be spent. 

We have decided to award the prize, therefore, to Mr. 
Walter Ashley for the following suggestion. Although Mr. 
Ashley does not specify the best manner of spending this 
money, he lays down a very wise guiding principle for its 
distribution. Before the allocation of so large a sum much 
thought will necessarily have to be devoted to the formula- 
tion of a principle upon which to work. We consider that 
Mr. Ashley’s contribution to this end is definitely helpful. 
Incidentally, we marvel at his skill in crowding so much 
written matter on to a postcard—and in a perfectly legible 
handwriting ! 

The Preamble of the Pilgrim Trust Deed, which sets out the 
purpose of Mr. Harkness’s munificent gift, makes memorable 
reference to the resources Great Britain freely spent in the War, 
and to the burden she has since sustained ‘ honourably and 
without complaint.” The distribution of the income from the 
gift should elearly be in close conformity with these generous 
sentiments. The first task of the Trustees, therefore, should be 
to determine which of the many organizations, whose beneficent 
work will have been brought to their notice, substantially con- 
tributed to the national resources so freely spent in the War ; 
and then, which of those so selected have also borne a considerable 
share of the national burden since sustained. 

The purpose of the gift, however, is not only restorative but 
constructive—helping the nation to new and more _ progressive 
enterprise. The second task of the Trustees, therefore, should 
be to decide which of the organizations, already chosen by reason 
of their past service, are best qualified to stimulate such enterprise 
by reason of (a) their own inherent vitality and creative powers ; 
(b) the vitality and creative powers of those among whom they 
work. Such a process will inevitably lead them to concentrate, 
largely if not entirely, on societies or institutions concerned with 
youth, since without youth no national renewal can ke more than 
temporary. 

Such a process of elimination, clearly in close consonance with 
the purpose of the gift, should enable the Trustees, by a few sub- 
stantial allocations rather than many small ones, to maintain the 
fine spirit of magnanimity which has animated the donor. 

6 Langton Avenue, N. 20. WALTER ASHLEY. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to “Rosemary” for the 
following :— 


Questions on Floral Calendar 


—Who speaks of “‘ the heart-shaped seal of green 
That flecks the snowdrop underneath the snow ” ? 
2. Feb. —What flower “ protects the lingering snowdrop from 
the sun,’ and what poet says so ? 
3. March.—Who speaks of 
** Fair ox-eye, goldy locks, columbine, 
Blue harebells, pagles, pansies, calamint,” 
and where ? 
4. April. —Who says and where : 
‘and thou shalt eat 
The paste of filberts for thy bread 
With cream of cowslips butter’d ”’ ? 
5. May. —What flower is called “Sapphire queen of the 
mid-May,”’ and by whom ? 
6. June. —Where are we told that 
‘ * flowers all silver-white 
Do paint the meadows with delight,” 
and what flowers are they ? 


1. Jan. 


‘7. July. —Where, and by whom, is the woodbine called luscious, 
and the musk-rose sweet ? 
8. Aug. —What poet calls flowers as evanescent as pleasure ? 
** You seize the flower, its bloom is shed.”’ 
9. Sept. —What flower did Emilie surpass in beauty ? 
10. Oct. —Who speaks of a flower “ freak’d with jet,” and where ? 
11. Nov. —What flowers are described as 
“azure, black, and streaked with gold. 
Fairer than any waken’d eyes behold,” 
and by whom ? 
12. Dec. —Where do we find moss used in winter instead of 
flowers ? 
13. —Where do we find “ buds, and leaves, and sprigs, and 


: curling tendrils” adorning winter nights ? 
Answers will be found on page 652. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Should War Loan be Sold ? 


For many years now there has been no more popular 
Government security than the five per cent. War Loan, 
Owing to its huge size, extending to over two thousand 
million pounds, the stock is more marketable than any 
other Government security, while the fact that Income 
Tax is not deducted at the source endears the Loan to 
the very small investor, and incidentally, also to the 
foreigner. Such is its popularity that notwithstanding 
the fact that the Government is compelled to redeem it 
in 1947 and may redeem it at any time at par, the stock 
has for some time past been firm at round about 105, its 
strength being increased by the belief that owing to its 
magnitude the Chancellor would have no easy task in 
carrying through a voluntary conversion operation. 


COMMENDABLE SHREWDNESS. 

During the past week or two, however, there has been 
a little uneasiness in the minds of holders of the stock 
owing to the almost daily reports of a possible conver- 
sion, although, of course, everyone knows that there 
can be nothing actually imminent—at all events, if the 
conversion scheme is to be one worthy of the name and 
really involving a substantial saving to the Exchequer, 
Mr. Snowden, however, has done two rather shrewd 
things which have had a stimulating effect upon British 
Government securities and which are responsible for the 
prevalence of the conversion rumours, and also for a less 
confident feeling with regard to its impracticability, 
Some weeks ago the Chancellor announced that the exist- 
ing four per cent. Tax Compounded Loan, amounting 
to a little over £70,000,000, would be repaid next January, 
It is true that to make such repayments possible he issued 
a new four per cent. Treasury Bond, but this being short- 
dated was mainly taken by money market and banking 
interests, and the four per cent. Tax Compounded Loan 
being largely held by investors, the market has been left 
with the anticipation that some time in January the repay- 
ment of this Loan should bring about a great deal of 
fresh buying of British Government stocks. On that idea 
the professional operator has been busy anticipating this 
possible demand. 





War Loan SELLERS, 

Moreover, the advance in some of the long-dated 
Government Loans such as the 3} per cent. Conversion 
issue has been stimulated by a certain amount of selling 
of the 5 per cent. War Loan to exchange into the longer- 
dated stock. Thus, for example, while the 3} per cent. 
Conversion Loan at its present price gives a yield of about 
£4 7s. 6d. per cent., the holder of War Loan who realizes 
at 102}! ex dividend, is able to increase slightly the interest 
yield owing to the premium obtained on the sale of his War 
Loan. It will be seen, however, that, even so, the yield 
would be under 43 per cent. or rather less, and the fact that 
British credit, sofar as the long-dated Loans are concerned 
is getting towards a 4 per cent. basis, counts among the 
reasons why it is thought that a conversion operation 
in the 5 per cent. Loan—which at its present price gives 
a yield of something like £4 17s. 6d. per cent.—may be 
within measurable distance. 


A Persona VIEW. 

The other shrewd move made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was to make a passing reference in his speech 
at the Mansion House a few weeks ago to the possibility 
of a conversion operation. He did it in purely facetious 
style and professing to share with his audience a profound 
secret he merely said that he intended to do a big conver- 
sion operation—here followed an impressive pause-—‘ at 
the first favourable opportunity.” The observation was 
greeted at the time with laughter, but it stuck in the 
minds of the Stock Exchange, the more so, perhaps, as 
the chance of War Loan holders being prompted to sell 
and re-invest elsewhere carried in itself the prospect of 
increased business and good commissions, As a result 


(Continued on page 652.) 
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MOTORS 





Trading Profit, £858,136. 
(SEVEN MONTHS). 


Cash at Bank, £1,129,117. 





30 PER CENT. INCREASE IN HOME SALES FOR TEN WEEKS 
SINCE 3lst JULY OVER SAME PERIOD OF LAST YEAR. 





ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
29th October, 1930. 





Dividends declared :— 
20 per cent. per annum on Preferred Ordinary Shares. 
60 per cent. actual on Ordinary Shares. 





§m HERBERT AUSTIN said :— 

The period under review is for only seven months, and these 
seven months include the period during which the Home market 
for the sale of automobiles is usually the briskest, but since 
the commencement of our new financial year on August Ist, 
our sales for the Home market have exceeded that of the same 
period of last year by nearly 30 per cent. 

Practically the whole of the programme of production for 
next season for Home Sales has been contracted for by our 
agents, and judging by their confidence and enthusiasm we 
expect to have a larger turnover than during the past year. 
This confidence is naturally assisted by the improvements 
wo have lately made in our products, and the reductions in 
prices effected as the results of the installation of better equip- 

ment for manufacture. 

The very favourable reception of our models at both Olympia 
and the Paris Salon was highly gratifying. The French President 
and the French Press expressed admiration for our coach-work. 

An additional reason why we believe we shall have a good 
year is the fact that our determination to build only a depend- 
able product is being more thoroughly appreciated every year 
by car purchasers. When competition becomes keener, as 
it is doing all the time, a sound moderate-priced article that 
has to function under difficult conditions, such as a motor- 
car, is always sure of increased support. 

While our export figures show an increase in most centres 
over last year, general export markets, on the other hand, 
have been less active, and it is a great disappointment to find 
that the results of the Imperial Conference are apparently 
going to be much less satisfactory than was anticipated. Hopes 
were entertained by the Motor Industry that a generous scale 
of Preferential Duties would be arranged between the Mother 
Country and the Dominions and Colonies, which, together 
with tho special efforts we are making in Export trade, would 
have made it possible to obtain a substantial and permanent 
increase in that direction. 

It would be a real national calamity if the Conference should 
come to an end without arriving at a well-defined scheme for 
the substantial increase of Empire trading. To a_ business 
man it must appear as unfortunate that the Government had 
not ready a well-thought-out scheme to present to the delegates 
when the discussions commenced. 

Even at this date we all hope good counsel will prevail and 
this Country be able to look forward to much improved general 
trading conditions in 1931. 

The 20, 16 and 12 h.p. models are increasing their popularity. 

I hope I shall be excused if I again refer to the continuing 
success of the 7 h.p. car, a model which has for several years 
held the premier position in sales and has brought to the Company 
substantial profits. The past season has been again notable 
for its triumphs on the road and track in open competition 
with all the best makes in the world. It has competed this 
year in seven major events and won 7 firsts, 4 seconds and 2 
thirds. It has also during the past few days etic 
beaten 17 of the International speed rec ords from standing 
kilometre and mile to the 1,000 kilometres and the 12 hours. 
It also won: the 500 miles British Racing Drivers’ Club Race 
at the remarkable speed of 83.41 miles per hour. This was 
the wor!d’s fastest race. 

At the Class Meetings and Extraordinary General Meeting 
which preceded this Meeting, the sanction of the Shareholders 
has been obtained to the alteration of the date of the end of 
the financial year of the Company to 3lst July, and to adjust 
the payment of dividends to that date. The Directors are 
pleased that the shareholders have shown such confidence 
in the Board in accepting their recommendations. 

I now have pleasure in moving that the Directors’ Report 
for the seven months ending 31st July, 1930, and the accounts 
as audited to that date, be received and adopted, and that 
the dividends recommended by the Directors in the Report 





CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH. 


be declared and paid on the 29th November, 1939, to all share- 
holders whose names appear on the Company’s Share Registers 
on the 29th October, 1930. 

I am very pleased to be able to present to you such a satis- 
factory Balance Sheet, especially during a period of general 
depression in trade. 

I am sure you will agree that our Cash position is a verv 
strong one, and the Board are fully alive to the advantage of 
conserving this item. 

Goodwill still stands at £280,000, but judging by our present 
earning capacity and the market price of the Ordinary Shares, 
it is evident that this amount only represents a very small 
part of its real value. It is not often that the market price of 
a debenture of an industrial company such as ours rises to over 
par, and holders must have been agreeably surprised at the 
strength shown by our debentures lately. 

In considering the proportion of the Ordinary dividend 
recommended by the Board, it should be borne in mind that 
the Ordinary Shareholders are fully entitled to receive a sound 
dividend on the original par value of their shares and that 
the proposed amount only represents 15 per cent. for the seven 
months period. 


Mr. E. L. Payton, Financial Director, before seconding tho 
Report, said the shareholders would be interested in the 
following facts :— 

In three years and ten months the gross trading profit has 
amounted to nearly 2 

In the same period we have paid in Debenture Interest and 
Sinking Fun d and Arrears and current Dividends . 

Maintenance and Depreciation 

Now, with regard to Reserve, the Sinking. F asia Reserve : whic h 
is a Capital Reserve, amounts to e « £167,270 


£4,000,000 


. £1,800,000 
£1,385,000 


and we have ap £70,176 
Debenture Stoc k pure hased for rede mption™ but not yet cancelle d. 
The Sinking Fund increases each year, and at the end of about 
fifteen years our Debentures wiil be ‘eancelle d, and there will be a 
Capital Reserve created of ° .. £1,500,000 


against your fixed assets, which ‘to- day amount to : - £2,100,000 

The amount carried forward in the Profit and Loss Account is £279,819 
which is equal to 13 years of Debenture Interest and Sinking Fund 
charges and “A” and “ B”’ Preference Dividends, so that it we 
have a bad year we can meet these items, ‘ 

Our cash at the Bank, amounting to ee oe «- £1,129,000 
enables us to take this view. 

Some of the shareholders may wonder why we carry such 
large cash resources. Our view is that the Motor trade is different 
from the ordinary trading concern. In the latter business tho 
debtors usually exceed the creditors and accrued charges, but in 
our case we sell for cash, and therefore must keep cash to mect 
our commitments and to give our suppliers confidence that 
should trade become very bad they will be paid in the usual 
way. You will be interested to hear that we pay over 80 per r 
cent. of our suppliers weekly. With regard to future reserve: 
it is the intention of the Board to build up a large gener: al 
Reserve Fund out of future profits. 


In conclusion I would say that we have the latest plant and 
equipment, which is all maintained in an excellent condition, 
and we have no fear of the future, given reasonable general trado 
conditions. I have, therefore, pleasure in seconding the Report. 





15 months 7 mths. to 





Sept. 30, Dee. 31, Dec. 31, July 31, 
Year to 1927. = 28. 1929. 19: ts 
£ £ 

Gross Profit : we 962,477 . 8él, 300 .. 1,297,446 .. 858, 36 
Deb. Interest, ¢ te. e- 135,000 .. 168,750 .. 135,000 ° 78,750 
Fees and Taxes .. -. 103,000 .. 53,506 .. 173,677 e 152,375 
Depreciation, ete. ee 318,018 .. 396,019 . - 242,670 
Special allocations -- 290,830 .. Nil es e Nil 
Earned for dividends .. 115,639 .. 243,025 .. * $84,341 
7° Cum. Pref. dividend §105 000 ie 14,000 14,000 .. 7,911 


6% Cum. Pref. dividend Nil «» {180,000 
Pref. Ord, dividend a Nil aa Nil ..- 120,000 .. 67,812 
Earned for Ord. .. a Nil 23 Nil oe 35,788 .. 273,613 
Ord. dividend .. i Nil a Nil ee 24,000 .. 69,750 
Carry forward a 10,639 .. 59,664 .. 71,452. 2 
+ G6 years’ arrears of diy. §7 years’ arrears of div. || 3 years’ arrears of div. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 649.) 


of these developments and rumours, however, holders of 
the 5 per cent. War Loan are naturally becoming some- 
what disturbed and are seeking advice as to whether 
it would not be wise to anticipate the inevitable by 
securing the premium now obtainable on the Loan and 
reinvesting in some other Government stock where greater 
length of life can be ensured. And before passing to 
a consideration of the general prospects of the conversion 
operation, I may, perhaps, at this juncture record my 
personal opinion for what it is worth. If it were my good 
fortune—which it is not—to be a large holder of the 5 per 
cent. War Loan, I should be inclined at the moment to 
sell one-half of it and reinvest the proceeds either in a 
longer-dated Government security or in some other first- 
class trustee stock giving a yield of from 43 to 47 per cent., 
for I should scarcely expect to get a better yield than that. 
I should, however, be disposed to retain the balance, 
being inclined to question the likelihood of any early 
conversion scheme other than on lines giving options of a 
nature sufliciently good to justify my having retained 
the stock, due allowance being made for the higher interest 
obtained so long as it remained in existence. Indeed, I 
doubt if I would be inclined to sell any part but for the one 
hard fact which has to be recognized, namely, the com- 
pulsory redemption in 1947 and consequently the certainty 
of some Chancellor of the Exchequer making a determined 
effort to deal. or partially deal, with the Loan some time 
before that date. 
EXCHEQUER CONSIDERATIONS, 

Quite apart, however, from any question of details of 
some future scheme for converting the 5 per cent. War 
Loan there are one or two general observations with 
regard to the matter which I think may, perhaps, be 
usefully made at the present juncture, It can, of course, 
be admitted that there are certain substantial reasons 
justifying any Chancellor of the Exchequer in desiring 
to reduce the amount of a loan which has the disadvantage 
—from the Exchequer point of view—of amounting to 
over £2,000,000,000, all maturing on one date, of inability 
on the part of the Exchequer to repay “ in part ” at any 
time. of being held to the extent of some few hundred 
millions by foreigners, and of facilitating the evasion of 
Income Tax through the fact that the tax is ‘not 
deducted at the source. 

A Poor Excuse. 

I notice, however, that whenever a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is criticized with regard to the huge growth 
in public expenditure, it is becoming a favourite device 
to turn round and say that the biggest item of all ex- 
penditure is connected with the national debt service and 
that until conversion operation on a large scale can be 
accomplished, it is useless to expect any material decline 
in the national outlays. That, I suggest, is a line of 
argument which admits of no defence and is unpleasantly 
suggestive of a lack of zeal in the cause of real economy, 
If through natural and proper means a voluntary con- 
version operation can be achieved whereby the Exchequer 
saves so many millions a year, the development may be 
a thoroughly desirable and helpful one. I say, however, 
““may ” be because unless the greater part of the saving 
accomplished through debt conversion were to become 
available for the relief of taxation we might easily find 
the so-called saving in debt services a mere impetus to 
fresh outlays of a wholly unproductive character. Either 
there is, or is not, extravagance at the present time in 
the social outlays of the Exchequer and in the huge sums 
expended on the extension of bureaucracy through the 
multiplication of officials. If there is extravagance and 

vaste then it is the stoppage of such waste which is not 
only needed even more than a public conversion operation 
but is needed to precede any such operation if it is to be 
achieved on lines giving the maximum amount of benefit 
to the taxpayer. 


PossiBLe DANGER. 

This leads me to this further consideration, namely, 
that while a Debt conversion at-the proper time is 
probably a development to be desired, there is some 
danger lest, seized with a desire to achieve notoriety for 


ee 
effecting some reduction in_ the debt service, howeyey 
slight, a Chancellor of the Exchequer might attempt a 
premature conversion which saved perchance only one 
half per cent. in debt service whereas by waiting, a ful] 
one per cent. might have been secured. 

There is, moreover, I think another danger which lurks 
in too great a concentration upon debt redemption as the 
chief means for bringing about a reduction in the national 
expenditure. One of the reasons assigned for a large 
conversion operation at a comparatively early date is the 
present cheapness of money, the effect of which, of course 
is to stimulate a rise in all gilt-edged securities. It is, 
however, common ground that this cheapness of money 
owes its origin largely to unprecedented trade depression, 
Given any important revival in trade, it is reckoned 
that money rates should quickly harden, and although as 
a consequence gilt-edged securities might react a little and 
conditions be somewhat less favourable for a conversion 
operation, there can be no question that the real financial 
and economic outlook would have vastly improved, 
Therefore, I maintain that it is the first duty of the 
Government to do everything possible to encourage a 
revival in trade activity, and to achieve a solution of the 
unemployment problem. If, however, attention is cen- 
tred too completely upon Debt conversion as the one 
means for reducing public expenditure, I think we are in 
danger of becoming enamoured with the very conditions 
responsible for the present excessive cheapness of money, 

Tue First Duty. 

Important as a conversion operation may be, and 
helpful to that end as may be the cheapness of money, 
it is far more important that the country should become 
prosperous, and to that end the Government should not 
waste a single minute in initiating those economies in 
social outlays which could be put into force to-morrow 
without inflicting any hardship upon the industrious— 
I used the word advisedly—section of the com- 
munity but would, in fact, do much to aid recovery 
in industry and prepare the way for debt conversions 
later on, Artuur W, Kinpy, 


Financial Notes 
Berrer MARKETS. 
GENERAL business on the Stock Exchange has tended to 
increase during the last week or ten days. The mere fact that 
the last Stock Exchange settlement with its heavy decline in 
prices should have been surmounted without the disclosure of 
any difficulties was in itself a factor tending to inspire con- 
fidence with regard to the general technical condition of 
markets. As a consequence, prices in most departments have 
rallied, a notable feature being the jump in Brazilian stocks, 
the market for the moment at all events interpreting the coup 
@état at Rio as intimating an early termination of the revolu- 
tionary movement. Whether that view of the situation will 
prove to be correct, time must show, but in view of the severity 
of the previous slump, it is scarcely surprising, perhaps, that 
the mere hope of tranquillity being restored should have 
oceasioned a rally in prices. In Home stocks, too, there has 
been a little improvement in English Railways, and Textile 
shares have been better on some faint signs of improvement 
in the Cotton industry in Lancashire, 
* * * * 
AUSTRALIANS WEAK. 

Nor have high-class investment stocks lagged behind while 
British Funds under the influence of cheap money and conver- 
sion rumours have risen further. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer undoubtedly achieved a shrewd stroke when he 
decided to repay the 4 per cent. tax compounded Loan early 
in January, the prospect of the reinvestment about that 
time of nearly £70,000,000 having a stimulating effect upon 
the market for British Funds. On the other hand, and in 
painful contrast has been a serious decline in all Australian 
securities consequent upon the result of the New South Wales 
Election and the apparent rejection by that State of the 
sound recommendations of Sir Otto Niemeyer in the direction 
of drastic economy in the public expenditure. 

* & * * 
A Banker's VIEW. 

The fact that Sir Felix Schuster, the veteran banker, 
during the course of his address to the Chamber of Commerce 
at Lincoln last week, declared himself in favour of 4 
measure of safeguarding naturally produced a considerable 
impression in City circles owing to the fact that Sir Felix has 


(Continued on page 652.) 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
SS PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
ham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 





also at Birming 











YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid wig Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund mee sme Bes oa Yen 113,500,000 


Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien 
(Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, 
Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, 
ena — ae Fst San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, 

ghai, imonoseki, Singapore, Sour ‘ientsi 
Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tunesne. Pe rn Sa 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit py above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 














A Great Work with a Great Object. 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


The Society! has recently acquired Esher Place, Esher, where 

170 girls will receive proper home influence and domestic training. 

£10,000 is required to complete the purchase and adapt the house 
for its new use. Please send a contribution, 











10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 





1,100 children are always being maintained. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


for all branches of the Society’s work. 





Howson F. Devitt, Esg. Secretary: F. Brian Petry, A.F.C. 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, 


The Society pleads for Legacies and Bequésts. 











Patrons: TuerrR Majesties THE Kino anp Queen, H.R.H. Princess 
Mary, Countess oF Harewoop, FreLp-MArsHAL HLR.H. Tue Duke 
or ConnauGutT. President: H.R.H. Tue Prince or Watss, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer: Francis) H. Ciayton, Esg. Deputy 
Chairman: Lorp DaryncTon. Chairman of “ Arethusa” Committee: 


London, W.C. 2. 








ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 














Capital (fully paid) . - - £2,500,000 
Reserve Fund - . - - - £2,910,320 
Deposits - - . £46,235,129 
OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKING. | 
A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. 


The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee 
and Executor. 


London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. | 
West End + 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 
1 Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
General Manager: Sir ALEXANDER Kemp Wricut, K.B.E., D.L. 
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Devotees 
of the Kropp 


The kcenness of the ‘ 
Kropp appeals to the business man, Its famous 
blade provides perfect daily shaves for a lifetime. 
From all Hair- 
dressers, Cwutlers, 
Stores, eto. 


In cuze, 

Blackhandle 10/6 ALL BRITISH 
In case, F . ° 
Ivory handle 18/- It never YEGMUHres F. 

Send postcard for a copy of ‘‘ Shavers’ Kit” Booklet No. 164 


Wholesale only 
Oshorne Garrett & Co., Ltd., 
London, W. 1. 




















INVEST YOUR SAVINGS 


and obtain 


Total Assets over £7,331,400. pF Mity 
Reserve Funds £342,800. Over Oras! 
£1,937,900 Interest and Bonus 
Paid to Investors. Half-yearly 
Dividends payable January Ist 
and July lst. Easy withdrawals. 
No investor has ever lost one 
penny of his capital. 






FREE of INCOME-TAX 


ESTBOURNE PARK 








BUILDING SOCIETY 


136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, W. 2. 
Established 1885, under the Presidency of the late Dr. John Clifford, C.H. 
Trustees: Rev. 8. W. Hughes, D.D.; E. W. Beard, Esq. 
Remittances can be forwarded through any branch of the Society's Bankers. 
INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 

GEorGE E. JEFFRIES, F.1.S.A., Secretary. 






















£10 





feeding, and sheltering 200 = 
Homeless Men for one night. 


Gifts will be gratefully received by Preb. 
CARLILE, C.H., D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. Cheques 
should be crossed “ Barclays a/c Church Army.” 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
Ne 
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Central London Homes. 
made all over the country. 
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How many will 
YOU entertain ? 






VERY. night 250 to 300 men—homeless, hungry, 
cold, miserable — are received at three C. A. 


Similar efforts are being 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 650.) 


been a life long Free Trader. It would, however, be doing 
Sir Felix a serious injustice to infer that he pretended in any 
way to see in safeguarding a panacea for the present industrial 
depression. On the contrary, he made it perfectly clear that 
he set chief store on such points as economy in the national 
expenditure, improved business organization, and in many 
directions greater value from the workers in return for wages 
received. 
* * % * 
AusTIN Moror PrRoGREsS. 


The statements made at the recent meeting of Austin 
Motors, Ltd., may be said to have strengthened the favourable 
impression created by the report recently issued, showing 
that for the seven months to July 31st last there was a 
trading profit of £858,000 as compared with £1,297,446 for 
the previous twelve months. Nor can the directors be 
accused of trying to paint the picture too brightly in the 
official report, for the accounts showing the amount brought 
forward at December 31st, 1929, of £657,629 might make 
it appear as if the carry forward had been reduced now by 
more than £400,000 to pay the dividends recommended. 
The balance as at December 31st last, however, represented 
the amount available to pay the four and a half years’ arrears 
on the “ B” Preference, the whole year’s dividend on the 
Preferred Ordinary, the 20 per cent. on the Ordinary, and 
the Income Tax provision, amounting together to £581,677, 
and chargeable, of course, to the profits of the previous year. 
leaving the real balance forward at £75,952, now increased to 
£279,820, after charging dividends for the past seven months, 
which in the case of the 5s. Ordinary shares represents 60 
per cent. The balance-sheet, too, is a strong one with a 
10lding of cash of £1,129,000. A. W. K. 





Answets to Questions on Floral Calendar 
1. D. G. Rosetti: 


** Heaven’s own screen 
Hides her soul’s finest depths and loveliest glow ; 
Closely withheld, as all things most unseen— 
The wave-bowered pearl—the heart-shaped seal of green, 
That flecks the snowdrop gene the snow. 

-— 2. The Daisy—-Wordsworth.— “Shepherd s Song ’—Ben 
Jonson. ——4, Herrick—‘“‘ Oberon’ 8 Pomut:? ’5. Bluebells (Shaded 
Hyac inth )—Keats * ‘Fancy.’ 6. Lady-Smocks—*‘ Love’s Labour's 
Lost,” Act. v. Se. 2. as Shakespeare—* Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” Act ii, Se. 1.——8. Burns—‘‘ Tam O’ Shanter: 

‘But pleasures are like poppies spread. 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed.” 
-——9. The Lily—‘‘ Knight’s Tale,” L. 177, Chaucer ; 
* Emilie, that fairer was to seene 
Than is the lilie on her stalkie grene, 
And fresscher than the May with floures newe.’ 
-—10. Milton—Ly cidas (of the Pansy). 11. Ivy seep, sine 
—‘ The Question.’”’——12. In ‘‘ Cymbeline,” Act iv., Sc. 23 
“. . . with fairest flowers . . 

Ill sweeten thy sad grave: thou shalt not lack 

The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose, nor 

The azured harebell, like thy veins : 

Yea, and the furr’d moss besides, when flowers are none.” 
-——13.‘‘ Domestic Winter Evenings ”’—Cowper: (The Task—Bk. iv.) 

** And here the needle plies its busy task, 
The pattern grows, the well-depicted flow’r..6 7% 
Unfolds its bosom ; buds and leaves and sprigs, 
And curling tendrils, gracefully dispos'd, 
Follow the nimble finger of the fair.” 
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GENEVA AND THE WORLD By H. WILSON HARRIS 
SOME REAL CAUSES OF THE SLUMP By FRANCIS W. HIRST 
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the Rev. Dr. J. SCOTT LIDGETT 
GRECO-TURKISH FEUD 
By ALEXANDER A. PALLIS 
By A. F. KINDERSLEY 
By B. BARCLAY CARTER 
By PERCY CROSS STANDING 


| THE END OF THE 


SOME HAUNTS OF CLIO IN AMERICA 
| FREDERIO MISTRAL (1830-1914) 
ABYSSINIA AND THE ROYAL VISIT 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 
The German Crisis: The Chinese Summer. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS 





{ Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. | 














—, 


THIS BOOK COLLECTING GAME 
FIRST ENGLISH EDITION 











M* attention has been drawn to a passage in “ This 

Book Collecting Game,” of which I am author, 
reflecting on the integrity of the well-known firm of 
Booksellers, Bernard Quaritch, Ltd. The book, which 
has been sent over in sheets from the United States of 
America for publication by Messrs, George Routledge 
and Sons, Ltd., was, on their attention being called to 
the passage in question, withdrawn from circulation with 
a view to the revision of the page in which the para- 
graph appears. The reference to Messrs. Quaritch is 
quite unjustifiable and libellous, and I much regret its 
appearance. 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 99 99 9”? 35 
£41. ed > ”> 45 


(Signed) A. Epwarp Newtoy,. 





at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission, 
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THE GOSPEL. HISTORY EXAMINED 


By the Rev. R. GLADSTOI!.E GRIFFITH, M.A. 


‘A complete survey of the Gospel History in the light of all 
modern criticism. 


Paper covers 2/6, cloth 3/6, post 3d. extra. 
THE ORPINGTON PRESS, 167 HIGH ST., ORPINGTON. 


WHAT IS MODERNISM 


Read these 12 definite statements of Belief. 

5 The Gospels 9 The Church 

6 Jesus Christ 10 Modernism 

7 Immortality — 11 Reunion 

8 The Atonement 12 The Core of Christianity 
1d. each, 1/- the dozen post free, from 
THE MODERN CHURCHMEN’S UNION, 

The Church House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid-up Capital eve eve «ee eee aa ace Se 500, 000 
Reserve Fund w» £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under the Charter ... £4, 500, 000 
f Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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2 Creation 
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THE GRAFTON GALLERIES. 


Hurcombs, of Piccadilly, having purchased the lease of the 
above, will hold—when not otherwise engaged—periodical auction 
sales of Antique Furniture, Paintings, Engravings, Books, 
Manuscripts, China, Glass. First Sale Dec. 8th. Sale of Jewels 
and Silver every Friday at Calder House. 


Owners desiring to include property in any of these sales should 
send particulars or make an appointment for a representative 
to call. 


Applications for hiring the Galleries should be addressed to:—~ 
HURCOMBS, PICCADILLY, W.1. 
(Entrance 1 Dover Street.) (Phone: Gerrard 5971-4.) 
LIBERTY CURTAIN VELVETS. 
BRITISH MADE. FAST COLOURS. 


FROM 8/11 A _ YARD. 
S50INS. WIDE. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO.. LTD.. REGENT STREET. W. 1. 














QUEEN’S THEATRE (Ger. 9437.) 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30, 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 


By Rupotr Bester. 





HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG COLDS. 


It has now been definitely ascertained that every time a person with 
a cold uses a cambric or linen handkerchief he reinfects himself and 
prolongs the cold. A simple way to prevent this continual pr 
and, instead, give the cold a chance to disappear, is to use ‘‘ TOINOCO 
SILKY FIBRE” Aseptic Handkerchiefs once and destroy. Packed 
in sealed dustproof cartons of 50 for 2s., they can be obtained from 
all chemists or from the sole Proprietors, 

HE TOINOCO HANDKERCHIEF CO., LTD. 
(Dept. S.S.), 55 Hatton Garden, E.C. 1. 

















Authors, Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Academicians—all have need of 


SECCOTINE, 


(REG. TRADE MARK). 


It Sticks Everything 


NO HEATING REQUIRED. 


STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage stamp to the mast of a ship. Ready for instant use, never fails, always 
sticks, and makes a clean, neat job which will not give way. 43d. size in cnamelled box fits the vest pocket. 


Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. 





Sold everywhere, in Pin-Stoppered Tubes, 43d., 6d. and 9d. 








Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in C 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 


APITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 
23° for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


73% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. Instructions shouid reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 




















WHERE HELP IS NEEDED PERSONAL Di ARN money at home writing Showeards tor us: 
4 good pay.—GRaAnNT, B. 204, St. Albans. 
f. * NAST OFF CLOTHING AND BOOTS SORELY 7 ™ . a sit 
THE ROYAL NORTHERN GROUP J NEEDED.—Can you send parcel for distribution | | j“"Hemitive, wenuine work at, home. Letters, Guise 
7 IPT , ¥ among children, women and men dwelling in East End ite D js 
OF HOSPITALS Slums ? Parcel should be addressed: The Rev. F. W. Sees: 10, © Rees Set, a 
y y " ry r <pryT Chudleigh, East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, NHANGHAL MUNICIPAL COUNCIL 
ROY AL NOR THERN HOSI ITAL, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. Ss Se 
SURLIC AN . " Dr . 
Holloway. N-%. 5/6 6/6, 7/6 DALLY.—From 35/- weekly. Room PUBLIC AND a SCHOOL FOR 
03/0 and breakfast. H. & C. water all’ rooms.— | assisTANT MASTER.—The Municipal Council for 


VYhe Largest General 


34 Southwick Street, CAMBRIDGE Terrace, W. 2 


the Foreign Se on ‘ment of Shanghai require the services 








of an ASSIS MASTER for the Public and Thomas 





Hospital in North London. 


CITY op LONDON HOSPITAL 





APPOINTMENTS, 


Hanbury Schoul for Boys, Shanghai. Candidates for 


&e., VACANT AND | the position should be able to teach general class subjects 


up to Matriculation standard and in addition to specialize 
in Commercial subjects. 





FOR DISEASES OF THE HE ART AND LUNGS. 
Victoria Park, E. 2. 


STILL NEEDS £12,000 
FOR URGENT STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
44,000 ADDITIONAL ANNUAL INCOME, 
£20,000 
To reopen THE CONVALESCENT HOME 
closed for lack of funds. 


NORNWALL 


Required in January, 


Secondary Schools, 





EDUCATION 
FALMOUTH GRAMMAR § sc HOOL FOR BOYS. 





COMMITTEE. The selected candidate will be required to leave 
England at an early date. 

Conditions of appointment include: 25 to 20 years 
ini of age, unmarried. Graduate with the B. Comm, 


1931, a graduate Assistant | degree or equivalent in commercial subjects, professional 
Master with two or three years’ experience to be | training, certificates and experience. 

responsible for French up to Higher School standard. 
Salary in accordance with the Burnham award for | Taels 340 per mensem. At the present rate of exchange 


Pay.—During the first 3 years pay will be issued at 


the tael equals 1s. 8d. To offset the present high cost 





THE CANCER HOSPITAL 


(FREE), 

FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 5.W. 3. 
DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH. 

A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases who are kept comfortable and free from pain, 
An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 80 beds and 
also for Radium. 





AST END MISSION provides 52,000 Free 

‘4 Breakfasts each winter for hungry little 
children. Employs 5 Lady Doctors (whole time) minis- 
tering to the sick poor. Provides special Cinema 
Entertainment for children every night (average 
attendance 1,000). Conducts 8 great Mission Meetings 
for poor children every week and scores of organizations 
for young people, STEPNEY is LONDON’s Most OVER- 
fROWDED AND PooREST BOROUGH. Contributions, 
greatly needed, thankfully acknowledged by the REv. F, 
W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Ro: xd, London, E. 1, 





Form of application may be obtained by sending 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the Clerk 
to the Governors, District Education Office, Falmouth, 
and should be returned to the Head-master not later 
than November 7th, 1930. 

Fr. R. PASCOE, 
Secretary for Education, 

County Hall, Truro. 

October 22nd, 1930. 
(ons Wake EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





BODMIN COU NT’ TY SCHOOL (MIXED), 

WANTED for January 13th, 1931, 2 GRADUATE 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS, to take charge of the Physical 
Training and Games for the girls and to teach Junior 
Form Subjects. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools, 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of 
a stamped and addressed foolscap envelope) from the 
HEAD-MASTER, County School, Bodmin, to whom they 
should be returned not later than November 7th. 

Fr. R. PASCOR, 
Secretary for Education. 
Education Department, County Hall, ‘Truro. 
October 27th, 1930, 








of living a temporary bonus of Taels 50 is issued. 

Within certain limits of exchange fluctuations, one 
third of bonus and pay is issued at 2s. 6d. to the tael. 

-assage.—First class passage is provided and haif 
ued during the voyage. 

Further particulars and a Form of Application may 
be obtained from the Councii’s Agents, ETT 
JOHN POOK & CO.., 68 Fenchurch Street, London E.C 

October 1930 
y ARDENSHIP of the Church Hostel, Bangor, for 

the Dioceses of Bangor and St. Asaph. Stipend 
£600 a year and residence. Required, Clerk in Holy 
Orders and Graduate in University Honours.—Apply, 
The Lord Archbishop of Wales, The Palace, St. As: uph. 














LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 








D KA CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 

ie ad-Master: P. Bouton, M.A., formerly Head of 
the Physics and Engineering Dept. of Oundle School. 

Public School represented on Head-Masters’ Con- 
ference. Boarders only, ages 8—19. Separate Pre- 
paratory er ye Scholarships £80 to £25 per 
annum awarded by examination in June. Exhibitions 
£30 per annum available each term for sons of clergy, 
See Public Schools Year Book. 
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(continued ) 








LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
CHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
8.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14._ Chairman, 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


I.C. 


1930, 40 
DAVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2. 


he OEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE coL- 





FOREIGN OFFICE, HOME CIVIL, &. 
e 1928, 16 gry 1929, 22 places ; 
aces. 


Padd. 3352. 





] SiveRsizy OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on “ THE POLICING OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE IN TIME OF PEACE” will be given by the 
Right Hon. LORD LLOYD, G.C.8.1., G.C.I.E., D.S.0., 


at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower 
Street, W.C.1), on FRIDAY NOVEMBER (7th, at 


. The Chair will be taken by the Right Hon. 
Plumer, } G.C.V.O. 
ADMISSION 


, G.C.B. G.C.M.G., G.B.E., 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 





U NIVERSITY OF LONDON, 

A Course of two Lectures on “‘ MILITARY SURVEY ” 
will be given by Colonel M. N. MACLEOD, D.S.0., 
M.C. (of the Geographical Section, General Staff, War 
Office), at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, 
W.C. 2), on FRIDAYS, NOVEMBER 14th and 2ist, 
at 5.30 p.m, At the first Lecture the Chair will be 

ken by Major-General Sir FREDERICK MAURICE, 

.C.M.G., C.B., LL.D. (Professor of Military Studies in 
the University), ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET, 


8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar, 








a AND TRAINING 





OLLEGES 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 


Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion, No Waiting. 

Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 


MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 


Taught Commercially. 

MISS MILDRED RANSOM 

BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2. 
Paddington 6302. 





AS ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, Chelsea, London, $8.W. 3. (Day and Resi- 
dential.)\—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ expe- 
rience with training in administration, Appointment 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term. Syllabus from H#AD-MASTER. 





NAREERS FOR EDUCATED PUPILS.—Training in 

/ all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
thinistrative professions. Languages. few vacancies 
which — for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


SECRETARIAL AND BUSINESS 
TRAINING 


Kensington College, because of the extremely high 
standard attained by its students, always has more 
applications for trained Secretaries than it can meet. 
This is at once a tribute to the success of the methods 
employed and a pointer for those who wish to make a 
successful start in business. The College makes a 
speciality of languages and foreign shorthand and gives 
a written guarantee to provide every student with a 
good salaried post on completion of training. 

Mr. D. L. MUNFORD, Director, 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
game's Road, London, W. 2. 
“eed a Paddinet 4 














i 9046. 
Residential accommodation for girls available in 
the College buildings. 





= 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE.—£60 

Scholarships. Junior Tests, March 9th to 12th. 

Senior Tests, June 1st to 4th—Apply ABBOTSHOLME 
Scuoon, near Rocester, Stafford. 





Q?. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Fully 
wR equipped Public School on a splendid site of 60 
cres, overlooking the City. Very healthy situation. 
eparate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, 
Army, &c. For prospectus write to Rev. Canon W. E. 
Burnside, M.A., Head-Master. 





(;7= established Preparatory School surrounded by 
beautiful Chiltern country, owing to reconstruction 
Is able to offer 4 vacancies for next term at permanently 
reduced fees of 75 gns. p.a. Prepares for Public Schoois 
and Navy.—Particulars write Box 1651, the Spectator. 














ELLERMAN 

CITY-HALL 

BUCKNALL 
LINE$ 


EGYPT SUDAN. INDIA 
GEYLON MALAY. . 

STRAITS PHILIPPINES 
GORA SAPO 


SOUTH AFRICA 


FAST MODERN PASSENGER 
STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR EASTERN SERVICE. 


SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS, 
STATEROOMS AND PUBLIC 
APARTMENTS 


MODERATE RATES 
- UNSURPASSED CUISINE 


For sailings and full particulars 
apply 
LONDON 


LEADENHALL S&T., 
Avenue 9340 


LIVERPOOL 
TOWER BUILDING, WATER §&T, 
“Central 3840 


GLASGOW 
75 BOTHWELL ST. 
Central 9222 


104-106 E.C.3 


ssiieeinmntaemnen aiianatmammael se SS SS 




















A rs LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff ; prepara. 
tion for academic and music examinations ; extensivg 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, rid 
swimming ; excellent health record; individual care, 
Scholarships available—Apply, the PRINCIPALS, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


K LOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private les. 
4 sons on HOW TO SQEAK extempore. (Bar, Pul. 
pit, Platform, Banquezse. Also Voice, Br 
Confidence. Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C.2. 


—=3 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


*CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
\) advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
a. range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman & 

ee Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines), 
Publishers of ‘“‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 


S, CHOOLs FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
K TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know. 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


























—_ 





FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


{WITZERLAND.—LAUSANNE, LUTRY. 
SS CHATEAU BIENVENUE. First-class _ finishing 
school for girls. Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science, 
Summer holidays and winter sports in the Alps. Escort 
from and to London.—Principal : Melle Rufer. 











TRANSLATIONS 


ITERARY Translations, German into English, by 
4 competent translator.—Box 1632, the Spectator. 











—= 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 








W ELLINGTON S8CHOOL, SOMERSET, 


A Public School for sons of Professional, Service and 
Business men, Eight vacancies available for January, 
—Apply for Prospectus, Secretary, School House, 
Wellington, Somerset. 








CO-EDUCATION 


( pAk TREE SCHOOL (LTD.), DORKING, SURREY. 
Home and Day School. Girls, 5-14; boys, 5-10. 

Healthy situation. Preparation for 

Prospectus from HEAD-MISTRESS. 





Entire charge. 
Public Schools. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


| IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
School for Girls. Tele. “Watford 616.’’ 








MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK, 
THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX, 


A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 


x . 
(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A. 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C, 4. 


Mi! 7x 








YT. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
h SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church). 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 


DDITIONAL INCOME may be earned by you asa 
£ spare-time writer. Journalism and Short-Story 
writing taught by post quickly and efficiently. Write 
for free Book and learn how you can soon begin to carn, 
—METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, 
Dept. J 3/3. ST. ALBANS. 





~ OR efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
send your MSS., &c., to Miss Grouse, 35 Church 
Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1? Gerrard 1542. 





H IGH-SPEED Speciality Typing, of all descriptions, 
Literary MSS., Thesis for Examinations copied, 

Company Meetings covered, Verbatim Reports.—Harper, 

Ethelburga House, 93 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 









H EARN to write Articles and Storics; make spare 
4 hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 





ITERARY Typewriting carefully&promptly executed 
4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. McFarlane(C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westclitf-on-Sea 





I ONG MSS., Literary, Scientific, Dramatic, typed accu- 
4 rately 25,000 words a day. Ex. testim'ls.— Margaret 
Watson, Ltd., Palace Ch’brs., Bridge St., 8.W.1. Vic. 3838, 





| YRICS AND SONGS WANTED for immediate 
4 publication; Pianoforte Compositions considered.— 
Send MSS. Dept. 263, Peter Derek, Ltd., 8 Moor St., W. 1. 


N 8S. TYPED, 1s. 1,000 words, including carbon 
copy. Accuracy guaranteed.—MONA STUART, 
14 Frewin Road, London, 8.W. 18. 








pe mae MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
. .&e., Tequired. Send Stamp for prospectus to— 


RONALD MASS EY, 108 Victoria Street, London, $.W. 1. 





T. HELEN’S, COCKERMOUTH.—Recognized by 
he) the Board of Education, Principal: Miss WHEELER. 





St: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, Polmont, Stirlingshire. 
‘ —tThis school is not a large one and the Girls are 
well cared for, both on the Educational and Health side. 
Good Grounds and Playing Fields. Moderate Fees. 
—Principal, Miss E. C. Stent, Vice-Principal, Miss 
E. FE. M. Walrond. 


\. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, CIRENCESTER, GLOS. 
\) (English Church).—Beautiful house and grounds. 
Qualified staff.—Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 








epemaes.., 48 girls over 10, SURREY HILLS; sunny, 
spacious house, lovely extensive grounds; every 
comfort and care ; cultivation of courteous manners and 
good carriage; excellent modern education; special 
opportunities for music, French, and games. Fees 
135-150 gns.— Write Box 1646, the Spectator. 





fF\UDOR HALL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. Founded 
1850. Thorough education for girls. Languages, 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. Highly qualified staff. 





Beautiful grounds, Fees from 50 guineas, 


é ee eg = and Typing of Literary Work from 
MSS. or Type.—Strand Typewriting and Secre- 
tarial Service, 203 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 





bak my eee from 10d. per 1,000 duplicat- 
ing. Week-end work undertaken.—Miss Sergeant, 6 


Talbot H’se., St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 2. Tem. Bar 2269. 
£2 a () A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 

o)U L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week. £31 
per month. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by post? 
Specimen Lesson and ‘ Guide S ’’ free from London Col- 
lege of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, W. 1—the 
school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 











PUBLICATIONS 


WEND YOUR NAME and address on post card for 
current issue of East End Star. Invaluable for 
Sunday School teachers and Christian workers. Tully 
illustrated. Fascinating stories of East End _ life. 
Printed and published by the Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, 
East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial 
Road, London, E, 1. 
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LITERARY 


7, O Writers.— Your work will be made easier and more 
pleasurable, by using the products of the House of 
Ford—Ford’s Blotting (in 22 colours)—Ford’s Blue Black 
Writing Ink and Ford’s Stationery obtainable at all 
Stationers. Look for the large advertisement colour 
on the back page of the Christmas Number.’ 








YPITORIAL TRAINING given to Journalist student 
E by Editor of Jigh- class. literary magazine. Small 
* Eprtor,” Advert. 


—s —Write, Agency, 43 5 


‘olton Street, W. 1. 


——— 
—— 








SWISS RESORTS 


LU GANO, noren BRISTOL 


Open all year. Beautiful in’ Autumn—mild, sunny 
Winter. Golf all year. Pleasant easy walks. 














FOREIGN HOTELS 


he ES, HOTEL BRISTOL.—Central, sunny; in 
beautiful park ; no noise ; no dust ; v. mod.; run. 
h. and c. water; ex. cuisine ; tennis—A. SCHAER, prop. 








M ENTON.—Hotel de Menton et du Midi.  First- 
class Family Hotel on Sea Front. Centre of 
Town. Garden Restaurant. 





ENTONE. 
HOTEL BELLEVUE. 

Exceptionally quiet situation in its gardens, eccupying 
the whole hillside. Uninterrupted view of the sea. No 
trams, trains in the vicinity, yet within 5 minutes of 
town’s centre.—CHURCHMAN, Proprietors. 





, ilelaainaiiadiadl E. 
GOLF HOTEL. 
On the Links (Tennis). 
150 Rooms. 100 Baths. 
October 15th to May 15th. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


ae 40 ibs., splendid cookers, long keeping, 9/-. 
Bramley’s Seedlings, 11/6, all car. pd. Well packed. 
—ASHENDEN, Chilham Fruit Farm, Chilham, Kent. 








ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib., Is. 13d. 

per Ib. Dairy-fed Hanis, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 2d. per Ib. 

Smoked or pale dried. A'l rail paid. Full price list 
post free.—E., Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 





: ESH Cream Butter from farm of National Diploma 
holder posted each week by arrangement.— 
N. D. D., c/o Kitching Hanmer, Salop. 





] ARGE Roasting Fowls, Ducks, 6s. pr. Trussed, p. free 
4 —BOWELL, Poultry Stores, Rosscarbery, Cork. 
] OASTING Chickens & Ducks 6/6 pr. ; Geese 6/6 ea. ; 


Turkeys, 11/6, 12/6 each, All dre “d, post 
paid._-A. HARRIs, Rock House, Rossearbery, Cork. 















CLOTHES TURNING 


Ww AL - Os 4 < U RR. ALL, world’s leading TURNCOAT 
. 3$.B. Overcoats TURNED from 

30s. 5 D. Be Suits, 40s. ; 

into Mr on Rbscory 30s. 








Frock coats converted 
6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 








HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


( ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICES, LTD., of 

2 King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, specialize in 
the tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every 
description and in designs for all purposes. 











APARTMENTS 






WORLD 
CRUISE 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), "he. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrov e). 








wilt! i i 
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The Dreamship 
Empress of 
Australia (22,000 
tons, oll-burner) 
leaves Souths 
ampton (4th 
November 
- (Monaco 16th 
December). 44 
to 54 months 
leisurely globes 


Give yourself the holiday 
of your lifel Come out on 
this wonderful cruise Round 


the World. A marvellous 
kaleidoscope of colourful 
sights and scenes—packed 
with interest from begin- 
ning fo end. Visiting 


Algiers, Athens, the Holy  frofting. Inclus 
Land at Christmas, Cairo sive fare from 
on New Year's Eve, India £448 from Souths 


in the Cool Season, Java, 
Siam, China, Japan, Hawaii, 
Panama, New York, &c., 
For Special Booklet 
apply to:— 


ampton, From 
£397 from 
Monaco. 
Reserve now. 
A. R. Powell, Cruise Dept., 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest 


Travel System 


62-65, Charing Cross, 
London, s.W.1. 

or Local Agents everywhere. 

Always carry Canadian Pacific 

Travellers’ cheques = safe and 

& convenient. 


















APPLIED SCIENCE 





VAPT. SEWELL’S method for promoting permanent 
J walking comfort.—For syllabus write Box 1649. 








STAMPS, &c. 





CREMATION 


“XNREMATION SOCIETY.—Life Membership £5 5s, 

/ orsix annual subs. of 21s. includes cremation at any 
British Crematorium (22 established), and provision for 
cremation abroad. Prospectus free from 23 Nottingham 
Place, London, W.1. Tel.: Welbeck 4168. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


: 6/6, 7/6 DAILY.—From 35/- weekly. Room 
ee! and breakfast. H. & C. water all rooms.— 
34 Southwick Street, CAMBRIDGE Terrace, W. 2. 








NOR SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
various sizes ; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free.— 
Rev. W. D. ‘fxompson, Grafton Vicarage, York. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 





H AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid, 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2$% for 

jnsertions ; 5% for 13; 7§% for 26; and 10% for 52. 





OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM’ 

4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 

matured by nature only; 68. 3d. per 100, post free, 

plain or cork-tipped ; 600 for 30s. 0d.; 1,000 for 

£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 

facturers of¢ hoice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. FREEMAN 
& CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 





| EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c., 

also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the 
famous “ Fair Isle’’ Patterns, from the real, soft, cosy, 
elastic, native wools. At Shetland prices, FAK LESS 
THAN SHOP PRICES.—Write for Illustrated Booklet, 
$290, WM. D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





EAL Shetland hand-knit woollen goods. Jumpers, 

scarves, berets, &e., &c. From stock or knitted to 

own Mmeasurements.—Send for illustrated catalogue to 
Miss M. J. SuirH, Midyell, Lerwick. 





R EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway ,Scotland. 





QosErniss NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits, 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “8S.” Lindfield, Sussex. 





TONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
Ne. & Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 





Grams. Spain Columbus, Commemorative, Hand- 
h some Portraits, Ships, Air Mail. 19 Different. 
2s. 6d.—CHARLES SMITH, Clayton, Hassocks, Sussex. 








GARAGES TO LET 





| 8 6 6,6, 7/6 DALLY.—From 35/- weekly. Room 
o/ ) and breakfast. H. & C. water all rooms.— 
34 Southwick Street, CAMBRIDGE Terrace, W. 2. 


CCOMMODATION for several cars. 
ve charges.—Apply 34, 


Moderate 
Southwics Street, Cambridg: 








Terrace, W.2. 


\ INTER UNDERWEAR THATS SAVES YOU 

MONEY.—Buy better quality at cheaper prices, 
direct by post from makers. “ B.P.” Woven Underwear, 
one of Britain’s finest brands, in Pure Wool or Mixtures. 
Any style, any size, for Woman, Child and Man. 
Beautifully soft, silky and warm. Guaranteed against 
shrinkage. Complete satisfaction, or money back. 
Post card brings Illus. Catalogue and PATTERNS 
FREE, so you can compare quality and price.—Birkett 
& Phillips, Ltd., Dept. S, Union Road, Nottingham, 


BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 





] ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL. First- 

: class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. 

Large Garage. Historica associations from A.D. 1759. 

( \HELTENHAM.—Veget\rian House, lovely surround- 
ings. Every comfort. INexpensive autumn & winter 

terms. Garage. ’Phone 3581. Lake House, Pittville Park, 





I ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first class. Accom- 
modation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 





4 3 ORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. First 
class. 200 rooms fitted with h. & c. water, Suites & 

rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown’s * Revellers ” 

Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for the season. 





{ ‘ORNISH RIVIERA.—Rest under tropical trees at 
the Ship and Castle Hotel, St. Mawes, 5. Cornwall. 
Terms from three guineas.— Write Manager. 


| ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water. 

Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C, Illd. 

Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 

} ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
4 Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 

English chef. Winter terms from 2$ gns. ‘Phone 311. 


) ig stor i a Soe CLARENCE HOTEL, Facing 
4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H.& e. 
water & radiators in bedms., Lift. Nt. porter. Phone 4071. 


i ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
) Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 
Bedrooms ; those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, inclu- 
sive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 














'g ORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL, Daddy Hole Plain. 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea. 
A.A, and R.A.C, Tel.: Hydrotel. ’Phone: 2207. 


dag te —ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 





ONDON. 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 


IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 


Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms. 

Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—és. 6d, 
Summer months—April to November—I0s. Largely 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 





rFXOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart- 
Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone: Totnes 14. 


OTEL CONSTANCE, 23-24 Lancaster Gate, Hyde 

Park, W. 2.—Very pleasantly situated, overlooking 

Hyde Park. Spacious public rooms charmingly fur- 

nished. Gas fires in all bedrooms, running h. & c. water 

now being extended to all. Lift. Night porter. 

Terms from 34 gns. weekly and from 12s. 6d. per day. 
*Phone Paddington 8083. 








QUEREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 

quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, 53 
High Street, Guildford, 





\ HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 

George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., or 
2 guineas weekly. 





ONDON.—KINGSLEY HOTEL, Hart Street, 
Low 7.C.1. 200 Rooms, with hot and coid running 
Wi a Bedroom and Breakfast from 8s. 6d. per night. 
Special inclusive terms on application. 

— INNS. 





Ask for Des we List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
ELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S R EF ESHMEN T HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


Lip. 
P.R.H.A., * etaines St. GeorGe’s Hovuse, 193 REGEN? 
STREET, W. 
> 6/6, 7 6 DALLY.—From 35/- weekly. Koom 
2/6 ‘and breakfast. H. « C. water all rooms.— 
$4 Southwick Street, CAMBRIDGE Terrace, W. 2, 
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Some New Medici ‘Books 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Translated by S. H. Butcher and Andrew Lang, 
With 20 = in colour after W. Russell Flint, A.R.A. Size, Medium 8vo. Price 25s. net, 








.A covetable possession, made doubly so by the plates in colour. 
= Mr. Russell Flint.’—(Morning Post.) 


TALES FROM CHAUCER. The Canterbury Tales retold in prose by Eleanor Farjeon. 
With 12 plates in colour by W. Russell Flint, A.R.A. Size, Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
“All the Tales are included in this masterly and wholly delightful edition. 


“All the liveliness of miller and scholar and squire ... and the 
calmness and beauty of happy endings.’—(Time and Tide.) 


ENGLISH TAPESTRIES OF THE XVIII CENTURY. By H.C. Marillier. With 


106 monochrome plates. Size, Demy 8vo.. Price 12s. 6d. net. 
A Handbook to the Post-Mortlake productions of English Weavers. 
SOME SUSSEX BYWAYS. _ By Viscountess Wolseley. (Author of “Sussex in the 


Past.”) Illustrated with 8 plates in colour by Garnet R. Wolseley, A.R.W.A. Size, F’cap 
4to. Price 15s. net. A new book to the lesser known byways of Sussex. 


“A beautiful addition to Sussex lore with exquisite colour plates.” 


—(Sphere.) 
ABOARD THE BONAVENTURE. By Stanley Rogers. (Author of “Ships and 


Sailors,” “Sea Lore,” etc.) With coloured frontispiece and black and white illustrations by 
the Author. <A jolly good tale of adventure for boys and girls. Size, Demy 8vo. 


Price 7s. 6d. net. 


OTHER INTERESTING BOOKS 
Just Published. 


PLOTINUS: Vol. V. Translated by Stephen TIVO ANTHOLOGIES: 
MacKenna and B, S. Page, completing a great BIRD LOVERS’ DAYS 
work. Price 21s. net. FAIRY LOVERS’ DAYS 
By Eleanour Sinclair Rohde. In diary form. 
AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF PAINTING. == age ecg = a iain 
By S. C. Kaines-Smith. A new and enlarged 
edition de luxe. 150 illustrations, 24 of which THE COPE. By Gertrude Bone. Illustrated in 
are in colour. Price 2ls. net. 2 colours by Stephen Bone. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
A HANDFUL OF SOVEREIG) IS. By eerie ya Posi Eleanour Sinclair Rohde. 
a 5 be hice e 2s, Od. net. 
Basildon. A book of Historical nonsense. 
Decorated by Wyndham Payne. Trice 7s. 6d. AND OTHERS. 





COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN BOOK LIST, 
POST FREE ON REQUEST 


THE MEDICI GALLERIES 
7 GRAFTON STREET, W.1 


PRES rire Moire stetnaS tot a SeOR OES TOKEN ORONO on NOMINEES 
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